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Selected Short Sermons | : BOOKS FOR EASTER FROM REVELL 


| by Earl Riney 














Courage is the strength never to 
mpromise with justice. 

* * * 
Happiness is one thing in life that 
ultiplies by division. 

* * * 
Make the right friends and you are 
iaking good luck for yourself. 

x ” ~ 
Dreading a task can be more tiring 
than doing it.—Clarence E. Hill 

* * ba 

William James observed that the 


DIVINE LORD AND SAVIOUR 


by Albertus Pieters 


Examines mercilessly the most discussed and least 
understood word in religion, “salvation”. Dr. Pieters 
builds his case with the skill of a spiritual scientist. 
Inspires the believer, challenges the doubter. A book 
you will want to read and read again. $2.00 
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cure for worry is religious faith. 
a ain LIFE VICTORIOUS HIDDEN HIGHWAY | 
Success is the ability to get along 
with some people and ahead of others. by Joseph Fort Newton bv Flora M. Davidson 
ee £ & ¢ 
The trouble with many people in 3 This book is more than biography Introduction by 
these trying times is that they quit 3 or history. It tells the story of Samuel M. Zwemer 
trying. G i ae — 
ie * * * g Augustine, Francis of Assisi, John Vividly written stories of mission- 
To avoid trouble and insure safety. | % Wesley, the friend John Woolman ary endeavor in the frontier terri- 
o avoid trouble and insure safety, ? ’ : , 
breathe through the nose; it keeps the % and others. An eloquent appeal tory between India and Afghanis- 
ital, diab Ss : S for a revival of the strengthening oa oo of the ape pot and 
. 2 . : difficulties experienced by mission- 
a g faith. Based on a volume long out Pon age Hy remote. part of the 
& *] 9K ‘7 7 = ‘ } 
Don’t resent criticism and sugges- } of print. $1.25 world. $2.00 
tion, there’s usually a reason for it. Fd a a 
* /” ” x% 
~ 
During my ministry of more than } — 
forty years I have collected many ex- | ¥ ————" 
amples and concrete cases of how men & How Rich HOW RICH THE HARVEST 
and women conquered fear and worry 2 she by Samuel M. Zwemer 
by prayer. S Ye er ¥ ‘ 
alee sen 8 A series of glowing short essays on Bible Themes and 


People who overwork have a ten- 
dency to overwork at anything they 
do. It gives them a feeling of moral 
superiority. 


Missions. Covering a vast field, the author writes 
of the great fundamentals of life and sets candles 
glowing in the reader’s heart. A must for preacher 
and layman alike. $1.50 
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Anger interferes with the normal 
functions of the body; it causes phys- 
ical as well as mental distress. 

« * ~ 
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_ THE FAITH ONCE DELIVERED 
by John Hess McComb 


An aptly chosen title, expressing the author’s belief in the Bible as the 
inspired Word of God. A treasure chest for all Christians who believe in, 
and love, the Old Gospel and the Old Faith. $1.50 


A rumor which has come to John 
from Henry, who was told by Mary 
that Sam said Susan had told him, is 
not of much value. For each of the 
reporters has applied his own inter- 
pretation of the words of his informer 
so that perhaps a dozen different 
meanings have modified the original 
statement. Yet, with disastrous re- 
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THE EDITOR'S DRAWER 


WATCH OUT FOR THESE 
POSTAL RATES 


Churches which mail their pub- 
lications under the second class 
privilege will be well advised to 
read the new legislation proposed 
on the House Resolution No. 2945. 

They have been accustomed to 
mail at pound rates the light leaf- 
lets to their members. A good many 
copies can be mailed for one dollar. 
The proposed new law would estab- 
lish a minimum of %c per item, on 
such mailings. One year after the 
law goes into effect the charge will 
be automatically increased to le per 
item. If your second class mailings 
number several hundred copies per 
week this will make quite a hole in 
your budget. 

There is an exception in small 
villages without carrier delivery. 
The periodicals will be accepted at 
le per pound; this amount to be in- 
creased to 2c per pound one year 
after the law goes into effect. 

William H. Leach. 
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ASSISTING THE REV. MR. MAC COLL 
... Projection teams of boys and 
young men operate the Christ 
Church Filmosound. 





WHAT FILMOSOUND DOES 
AT CHRIST CHURCH 
* Dramatizes Bible stories for Church School children; 
% Trains Sunday School teachers. 
* Illustrates film sermons to high school groups. 
% Introduces social subjects in adult discussion groups. 
% Entertains at dinners, social events. 
% Instructs and entertains Boy Scout troop. 
%& Cheers shut-ins. 


* Carries Christian message to orphanages, boys’ 


schools, other outside groups. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


During life of product, any defects in 
workmanship or material will be reme- 
died free (except transportation). 





y at Christ Churet 
it Bell & Howell Filmoso 











Winnetka, Illinois, says... 


“As a Navy Chaplain, I learned 
how much more quickly difficult 
subjects can be taught, and how 
much longer lessons are retained, 
using motion pictures. 


“‘We have been using a Bell 
& Howell Filmosound 16mm 
Projector at Christ Church for 
the past two and a half years, 
and today it is an indispensable 
part of our church program.” 






NEW ONE-CASE 
FILMOSOUND 
PROJECTOR 


ONLY $449 


The improved new One-Case Filmosound provides 
higher undistorted sound output than any other make 
of lightweight 16mm projector. Compact—can be 
carried about and operated with amazing ease. Spar- 
kling, powerful illumination —brilliant, clear pictures 
in large rooms or small. For very large groups, extra 
volume can be obtained by using larger separate 
speakers. 


FOR FULL DETAILS on this and other Filmosound models, 
and on the complete line of 8mm and 16mm Filmo cameras 
and projectors, write Bell & Howell Company, 7168 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 


Precision-Made by 


Bell « Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Eqliipment for Hollywood and the World 
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The REVEREND JAMES R. MAC COLL, III., 
Associate Rector of Christ Church, 
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AT EASTER... 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR... 
LET MAAS CHIMES AND CARILLONS 
TELL THE GLORIOUS STORY 


America’s most widely used Cathedral Chimes and Carillons 





add new distinction to your services. 

You'll be impressed by the clarity and richness of Maas 
Chimes. You'll be pleasantly surprised by their low cost and 
economical maintenance. 

Maas Chimes provide both inside organ cathedral chimes 
and tower carillons. They are readily adaptable to any size 
and type of building. They are available in a wide range of 
prices. Their beautiful classic lines enhance any interior. 

A nearby Maas dealer will gladly give you a demonstration. 
He will be glad to show you how a set of Maas Chimes can be 


installed to fit not only your church, but your budget. 


There is still time to haue “aie 
, tolled im your 
church for Easter 


Send coupon for name 








of dealer in your vicinity. 


MAAS ORGAN COMPANY 


Dept. 27, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Lise 





Please send complete literature OC Meas Carillons | 


—} Meas Cathedral Chimes [) Maas Automatic Players 


Nome 





Address 








Type Orgon you hove 











Ministerial Oddities 


Collected by Thomas H. Warner 








Under the caption “Practice Makes 
Perfect” a newspaper item from East 
Brookfield, Massachusetts, said: “An 
eighty-five-year-old woman plays the 
tiny organ in the little white church 
across the bridge here every Sunday. 
The organist at the First Baptist 
Church is Mrs. Ninetta Dexter Wassall. 
Although she has been playing the or- 
gan seventy-two years, she still prac- 
tices three hours daily.” 

* * * 

At the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, in 1948, Admiral 
Sir Robert Burnett told a crowded and 
hushed assembly how the Bible helped 
him to get a large convoy through to 
Russia early in the war. 

Sir Robert said: “We were hammered 
pretty badly for two days from the 
air. ... There was a lull. I took out 
my Bible and opened it quite indis- 
criminately. I read, ‘When thou pass- 
eth through the waters I will be with 
thee. . . . When thou walkest through 
the fire thou shalt not be burned... .’ 

“T said to my chief of staff, ‘It’s all 
right. We are going through and we 
shall not lose another ship.’ And we 
didn’t.” 

*x* * * 

The late Bishop Ernest Lynn Wal- 
dorf had four sons, all of whom were 
engaged at the same time as college 
football coaches. Often, when his an- 
nual conference met in the fall, he 
would excuse himself from the Sat- 
urday afternoon session in order to be 
at the radio or at the stadium to keep 
up with the fortunes of his_ sons’ 
teams. His son Lynn coached the 
California University team in 1948. 
It lost to Northwestern in the Rose 
Bowl game. Waldorf had previously 
been the football coach at North- 
western. 

. * * 

Mr. Studd, of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, was addressing a body of under- 
graduates. “When I was at Cam- 
bridge,” he said, “I was very fond of 
athletics. I would play at cricket a 
whole afternoon with a man to get him 
to go to meeting with me in the 
evening.” 

“Once a friend said to me, ‘Studd, 
when you play a game of cricket, do 
you ask God to help you win?’ ‘Yes, 
I do,’ I told him. ‘Well, I used to do 
that,’ he said, ‘but it occurred to me 
that perhaps the other fellow didn’t, 
and it seemed like taking an advan- 
tage of him. So I stopped it.’ But 

(Turn to page 12) 
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On to the Holy Sepulchre 


N the closing hours of the recent conference 
l on world order held in our fair city of 
Cleveland a rather challenging proposal was 
put forward. According to reports a delegate 
offered the suggestion that the Protestants ap- 
proach the Vatican in an effort to secure a coop- 
erative movement to fight Soviet Communism, 
which he insisted, threatens Christianity. The 
conference, as a whole, was cool to the proposi- 
tion which was referred to the executive com- 
mittee of the Federal Council. So far as we 
know the committee may now be debating the 
matter.* We share the attitude of the con- 
ference. 

We are for cooperation with Rome in many 
ways. We would like to have cooperation in 
local communities; we would like to see co- 
operation on an international level in social 
programs of national scope; we would welcome 
the help of our Catholic brothers in destroy- 
ing intolerance, religious bigotry, and race 
discrimination. 

But to organize a holy war against Soviet 
Communism, no. There is a lamentable lack of 
cohesion among Protestants but most of us 
know something about history. We know what 
holy wars were. No matter how pure the ob- 
jectives, the social excesses, the physical at- 
rocities and the ecclesiastical ambitions made 
the cure worse than the disease. Besides, the 
cure did not work. 

There is little question but that a large group 
in the Western Democracies, including some 
Americans, would welcome the _ leadership 
of the Protestant and Catholic churches in a 





*Later information is that the executive committee 
of the Federal Council is proposing to the World Coun- 
cil of Churches a conference between the Vatican and 
leaders of the World Council in order that “clear un- 
derstanding be reached as to what each means by 
religious liberty for all men everywhere, and under 
every form of government, and as to methods whereby 
the full observance thereof should be sought.” With 
this we are, of course, in hearty agreement. 


holy war against Russia. Such a conflict could 
easily dim the colors of the crusades. But, at 
the same time it could reduce the world to pov- 
erty and barbarism. 


Any war against Communism must not be 
projected on the history pattern of Rome. It 
should be fought in the area of ideology and 
peace. Efforts to preserve freedoms in our own 
country, to reduce our race discrimination and 
social injustices will do more than armies. 


Rome has shown through the ages of the 
past that she believes in the crusades of armies 
and weapons. Her technique is to destroy 
an enemy with gun powder and sword. The 
blessings of the church are placed upon those 
who plan and execute the military campaigns. 
Rome usually forgets that those who take the 
sword usually perish by the sword. 

We do not think that our Protestant leader- 
ship is going to be easily put in a position of 
saluting the banner of militarism and march- 
ing before armies intent on rescuing the holy 
sepulchre from the infidel. 





Social Security for Social 
and Religious Workers 


HESE church exemptions always bother 

us? Why should a church seek exemption 

from the responsibilities of life? Yet the 
theory is so well grounded that no amount of 
argument seems to even question the situa- 
tion. 

We were hoping that the President’s pro- 
posed extension of the social security act would 
include the thousands of employees of the vari- 
ous churches. These employees include cus- 
todians, church secretaries, employees of 
church-owned printing plants, employees of 
church-owned orphanages, denominational of- 
fices, and other religious agencies. It seems 

(Turn to page 79) 
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Circles Within Circles 


Why Not Give the Local Community a Break 


article which appeared in the 

December, 1948 issue of Church 
Management under the title “Give the 
Local Church a Break.” This is really 
a continuation of the thought of that 
thesis. In that I tried to show that 
church leaders have created a mythical 
local church which is quite different 
from the actual organization. A unity 
and strength are imputed which does 
not really exist and that there is a 
desperate need, today, for the resources 
of the denomination to be directed to 
the strengthening of these local units 
rather than continually pursuing the 
one objective of securing their financial 
support for the denominational pro- 
grams. 

There is a similar blind spot in 
both the denominational and _inter- 
denominational attitude toward the 
local community. Church programs are 
not usually set up for the greatest 
service to the community. Rather com- 
peting and interlapping programs are 
being passed on to communities which 
confuse and tire those who are seeking 
to make the local churches of greatest 
service. A local church may place the 
slogan on its bulletin board: “I am 
among you as he that serveth.” In 
reality more often the local church has 
such a difficult task fighting for its 
financial existence, competing with 
neighbor churches for adherents, and 
seeking to pay the costs of building 
repairs, salaries and other things that 
it has little energy left to serve the 
community. 

For much of this denominationalism 
is responsible. But there are other 
contributing factors which must be rec- 
ognized. The competition in our commu- 
nities is not simply between churches. 
When they seek leadership they in turn 
must compete with lodges, social or- 
ganizations, welfare agencies, educa- 
tional organizations and other things. 

Just a few weeks ago I spent a Sun- 
day with a church in a small commu- 
nity of less than 2,000 souls. There 
were six churches there. But, with a 
committee in consultation, we placed 
on the blackboard, in addition to the 
six churches, sixteen voluntary organi- 
zations which were competing for lead- 
ership and time. 


Sard readers will recall my earlier 


*Editor, “Church Management.” 


It is very obvious that leadership is 
a limited quality in any community, 
large or small. When six churches and 
sixteen other agencies compete for the 
leadership in a community of 2,000 
people the social and psychological re- 
sult is going to be devastating. A little 
further study revealed that there was 
a natural evolution of leadership. It 
usually does come to the surface. As 
a result a dozen individuals were carry- 
ing the loads in most of the organiza- 
tions. This division of energy must 
have been exhausting to the individuals 
concerned and their contribution to each 
of the various societies and churches 
very limited. How much happier would 
a normal] individual be to make his con- 
tribution more thorough and concen- 
trated. 

As some of these rural leaders told 
of their weekly rushing from meeting 
to meeting I expressed the thought 
which came to my mind. 

“When do you ever get an evening to 
sit at home and read a good book?” 
I asked. The question brought a laugh 
which answered itself, 

There must be a spirit of hopeless- 
ness resting on the hearts of those 
caught in such a program. Perhaps it 
is not unlike the expression of the boy 
who had spent all his money giving his 
sweetheart a ride on the merry-go- 
round. As they walked home, because 
he had not money left for carfare he 
scolded: “There now, you’ve rode and 
rode, but where have you been?” 
Ecumenicity in the Small Community 

The answer that many churchmen 
give to an analysis of this kind is that 
church mergers are on the way and 
they will naturally take care of the 
over-churching in communities. I won- 
der. We have seen a half dozen merg- 
ers of denominations in the past gen- 
eration. Most of them seem to begin 
and end at a much higher level than 
the local church. When denominations 
merge about the only effect in the local 
community is that the church changes 
its name sign—and often it does not 
even do that. In this community which 
I am discussing there were, before the 
merger an Evangelical Church and a 
Reformed Church. The two denomina- 
tions merged into The Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. Both of these 
churches were small. United they would 


not make a church of five hundred 
members. But there has been no 
merging of the local churches. One is 
now the First Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, the other is the Christ Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. Th 
names have changed and they stil! 
compete for members, for attendance 
and finance. 

There have been very few instances 
in rural sections, or in cities where 
local churches have merged for good 
of the community or to be in a better 
position to serve the community. Most 
mergers which have taken place — and 
there are many of this kind — have 
come about by the simple fact that 
the churches reached a point where 
they could not locally support them- 
selves. The mergers have been mar- 
riages of necessity. And I do not know 
of any institution which can live longer 
on no income than a church. 

Canadian friends tell me that they 
have done a much better job there. 
They point out communities where sev- 
eral competing churches have merged 
into one strong society in the program 
of the United Church of Canada. Our 
record is not quite so clear. 

When churchmen respect the integ- 
rity of a local community be it in the 
country, town or city, there are a num- 
ber of considerations which should be 
pondered. 

1. What churches does this commu- 
nity need to best serve its spir- 
itual needs? 

2. How can the denominations rep- 
resented, and the local churches, 
best cooperate to accomplish this 
purpose ? 

3. What leadership may the 
churches be expected to give to 
bring order to the maze of vol- 
untary societies which now exist 
in the community? 

The first question can be more easily 
answered when the community is new. 
It is not easy to change the church 
traditions of any place and we must 
recognize that religion is so much 
based in the emotional life that it pre- 
sents difficulties. 

On the whole, the denominations 
through the Home Missions Council 
have done a pretty good job where 
new communities are being set up. 
There has, in many instances been 
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careful deliberation with agreements as 
‘o which denomination shall have the 
responsibility for the religious life of 
the new community. The fact that a 
few families belonging to a different 
denomination can establish their own 
church—there is no law to stop them— 
is probably the one thing which limits 
the success of their efforts. 

In the older communities the pro- 
gram must start with local church co- 
operative plans. Some of these tech- 
niques are very simple. It is hard for 
individual churches to get congrega- 
tions for evening services so _ the 
churches plan a union service. Per- 
haps a joint picnic is held. It would 
be a brave community indeed which 
would attempt to combine the church 
schools so that the Protestant children 
in the community would be studying the 
same curricula and using the same 
texts. Yet, this would seem to be the 
local place to start a program to serve 
a community. Very few churches have 
satisfactory educational rooms. Through 
a cooperative program the primary and 
junior departments might meet in one 
church; intermediates in another, high 
school and young people in a third and 
so on. If the cooperating committee 
could agree on the curricula to be used 
this might be a splendid place to start 
the cooperation. 

Wouldn’t it be worth while to try 
cooperation on some part of the pro- 
gram that is a going concern and not 
pick out that which is dying and try 
to save it through some cooperative 
plan? 

Under certain conditions the local 
ministers and their churches can and 
should give leadership in formulating 
a plan to get all of the voluntary agen- 
cies working together for the good of 
the community. But they certainly are 
in no position to give such leadership 
until they have demonstrated that they 
can work together themselves. And 
many of the leaders even though they 
themselves are members of the churches 
will insist that the churches are the 
least cooperative of any of the organi- 
zations in the community. 

At a Parent- Teachers Association 
meeting one woman recently told this 
story. In her community an attempt 
was made to ration the time so the 
various interests would be protected. 
An agreement was made that no civic 
organizations in the community would 
meet on Thursday evenings. This 
would be reserved for the churches. 
No school activities would be held that 
night. The churches had their mid-week 
services that evening. They could aug- 
ment the program with youth activities 
and make it a real church night. The 
ministers were enthusiastic and took 
advantage of the privilege. The Sunday 














CIRCLES WITHIN CIRCLES 
Here is a diagrammatic picture of the average American community. 


educational program was supplemented 
with expressional and project work on 
Thursday evenings. 

But the ministry of the community 
changed. Then one year the ministers, 
without consulting any other agency, 
announced a series of meetings to start 
with Ash Wednesday and continue on 
Wednesday evenings through the weeks 
of Lent. Two different lodges had their 
meetings on Wednesday evenings; the 
high school had scheduled its basketball 
games for Wednesday nights. The en- 
tire community was thrown out of gear 
because of the short-sightedness of the 
local ministers. 

City Ecumenicity 

The problem of churching the city 
is quite different than that of the small 
communities. The city is made up of 
many communities. As one looks over 
a map he is conscious that some of 
these communities have more churches 
than they need while some have too 
few. 

Protestant churches have an instinct 
for following wealth. Denominational 
executives watch population trends 
carefully. The result is keen competi- 
tion for the newer communities which 
serve the economically secure. But 
there is not the rush for the opportu- 
nity to build and maintain churches in 
the poorer communities. 

My most vivid recollection of some 
years as the head of the comity 








work of a large city federation is the 
full attendance at the meetings where 
the greener fields were being consid- 
ered. Denominational executives came 
with brief cases of material to plead 
the needs of their particular fellow- 
ship being recognized. They were 
flanked by outstanding ministers and 
laymen. The debate might run long 
and become intense. But when the 
under-privileged communities were be- 
ing considered, it was usually difficult 
to get a quorum together. 

Most city federations have these com- 
mittees on comity or inter-denomina- 
tional cooperation. Their purpose is 
to see that every community has the 
advantages of religious services and 
education but that, as well, every com- 
munity be spared the scandals of local 
church competition. It is a hard task. 
As long as yearbooks continue to be 
published with success publicized in 
numbers or dollars there is going to be 
denominational competition for the 
greener fields. And the cities still have 
a lot to learn about the purpose and 
value of surveys. 

Even the casual reader will notice 
from the above that the larger denomi- 
nations with paid, full-time executives 
are placed in a much better position 
than the smaller fellowships. And as 
long as the one intent of surveys is to 
find the church affiliations of residents 
in a new community the whole scheme 
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plays into the hands of the major de- 
nominations. And, believe me, they 
usually take advantage of the situation. 

Nor is the city spared from the 
scandal of overlapping religious pro- 
grams. Here is where the city federa- 
tions are put on the spot by the denomi- 
national programs. There evidently is 
little clearance among the denomina- 
tions as they launch their nation-wide 
programs. The local federation tries 
very carefully to find a period for a 
city-wide visitation program. The plan 
is set up. About the time the campaign 
starts they learn that one of the 
denominations is participating in a 
nation-wide denominational program 
which takes most of its churches out 
of the local effort. 

The writer visited recently the Pas- 
tors’ Conference of the state of Michi- 
gan. An executive of a city federation 
placed as the number one handicap to 
local federation work the failure of 
denominational leaders to clear their 
own programs for cooperative work. 
Nation-wide inter-denominational acti- 
vities likewise run into these competi- 
tions. 

You can usually count on church loy- 
alties in this way. The churchman’s 
first loyalty is to his local church; the 
second loyalty to his denomination; his 
third loyalty to local cooperative work; 
his fourth loyalty to the larger ecumeni- 
cal program. This is evidenced in the 
city as well as in the country areas. 

In one way the city has done a much 
better job than the country. The or- 
ganization of the community chest idea 
has brought most of the charitable or- 
ganizations under one centralized head. 
Not alone does one financial campaign 
replace the dozens which were earlier 
necessary but the community fund stud- 
ies the work of the various agencies 
to decide on the merit of the work 
which is being done and to avoid com- 
petition. In many communities the 
churches have been leaders of this 
social work and credit should be given 
to ministers and laymen who have 
helped to make it possible. It would be 
a splendid thing if the local church 
federations could emulate the work of 
the community fund. 

On the whole you get a picture of 
the local community which shows its 
churches in a competitive position, not 
much interested in a community-wide 
cooperative program. Perhaps this will 
come with the merger movement which 
is now progressing so rapidly. But I am 
not over optimistic that this will hap- 
pen. Mergers give a chance for prac- 
tical community service. But they also 
give a wonderful opportunity for more 
ecclesiastical power. There would seem 


to be little question that stronger de- 
nominations mean more ecclesiasticism, 
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Beatitudes tor Christian Married 
Couples’ 


Blessed are the husband and wife who continue to be affectionate, con- 
siderate, and loving after the wedding bells have ceased ringing. 

Blessed are the husband and wife who are as polite and courteous to 
one another as they are to their friends. 

Blessed are they who have a sense of humor, for this attribute will 
be a handy shock absorber. 

Blessed are the married couples who abstain from the use of alcoholic 
beverages. 

Blessed are they who love their mates more than any other person 
in the world and who joyfully fulfill their marriage vow of a 
lifetime of fidelity and mutual helpfulness to one another. 

Blessed are they who attain parenthood, for children are a heritage 
of the Lord. 

Blessed are they who remember to thank God for their food before 
they partake of it and who set apart some time each day for the 
reading of the Bible and for prayer. 

Blessed are those mates who never speak loudly to one another and 
who make their home a place “where seldom is heard a discourag- 
ing word.” 

Blessed are the husband and wife who faithfully attend the worship 
services of the church and who work together in the church for 
the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom. 

Blessed are the husband and wife who can work out the problems 
of adjustments without interference from relatives. 

Blessed is the couple who has a complete understanding about finan- 
cial matters and who has worked out a perfect partnership with 
all money under the control of both. 

Blessed are the husband and wife who humbly dedicate their lives 
and their home to Christ and who practice the teachings of Christ 
in the home by being unselfish, loyal and loving. 


*Copyright, 1947, Gordon H. Schroeder, 433 S. Salina Street, Syracuse, New York 


mation, writes: “I noticed an inaccu- 
racy in connection with your reference 
to Chaplain Fox. You leave the im- 
pression that he was a Congregational 
minister. This is not the fact, all his 
ministerial life he was a member of 
the Vermont Conference of the Meth- 
iodst Church and was pastor of the 
Methodist Church at Gilman, Vermont, 
when he left to go into the service.” 
Correction gladly 


more executives, bigger denominational 
offices, larger world programs; but 
there is not much evidence to the pres- 
ent date that they, likewise, will bring 
a saner and more Christian approach 
to the problems of the local community. 





HE IS A METHODIST 
Referring to an item which ap- 
peared in Ministerial Oddities in the 
error. 


October, 1948, issue, Dr. Ralph Stoody, 
executive director of Methodist Infor- 
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Give of Your Best 


Give to the World the Best You Have and the Best Will Come Back to You 


ILL you bear with me in the tell- 

ing of a simple story, worn 

thread-bare by years of telling? 
I tell it without any hope that it may 
come to you with any freshness, but 
solely because it so well illustrates 
the theme upon which we are to medi- 
tate today. 

Once, in the long ago, a boy visiting 
in the mountain region of Pennsylvania 
was surprised to hear what he supposed 
was another lad shouting in the woods 
on the mountain opposite the one on 
which he stood. In order to test the 
matter he called loudly, “Who are 
you?” and the answer came back quick- 
ly, “Who are you?” Exasperated, he 
threw out a challenge to the unseen 
youth: “I can fight you!” Very promptly 
the challenge was accepted as from the 
opposite hill came the answer, “Fight 
you!”’ But to the boy’s surprise, when 
he made a friendly advance to his un- 
seen rival, the proffered friendship was 
accepted as readily as had been the 
challenge to fight. The boy was only 
getting back from the other hillside a 
repetition of his own thoughts and 
challenges—for, of course, echoes have 
no power to do aught else than to re- 
turn to you what you have already 
given to them. 

Now that story is an ideal illumina- 
tion of one of the sayings of Jesus. 
Our Master puts a great life philosophy 
into a single phrase when, in the seventh 
chapter of Matthew and the second 
verse, he says: “With what measure you 
mete it shall be measured out to you.” 
Jesus was claiming that you get back 
from life exactly what you put into it; 
that the world is exactly what you are, 
and that the judgments you pass on 
the world and the people in the world 
will be the judgments which the world 
and the people in the world will, in 
turn, pass on you. He was saying what 
Helen F. Bower said when she sang: 
The days are mirrors that reflect our- 


selves 

And who can say that life is this or 
that ? 

Regardless of the proof for which man 
delves, 


The world is neither round or flat, 

But many-sided, myriad, and strange; 

As limitless in scope as all desire, 

All duties, all resolves, all dreams that 
change 


*Minister, Haws Avenue Methodist Church, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania. 
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The boundaries of earth to something 
higher. 


Unto the bee the world is all perfume 
Blown skyward from the rose. Unto 
the mole 
Darkness, the friendly feel of earth and 
room 
To stretch the flesh. And each has 
proved the whole. 
For life is not a pattern cut to fit— 
We make it by the way we look at it. 
This principle, so tersely put by Jesus 
holds good in respect to our judgment 
on ourselves. We measure ourselves by 
the way we treat ourselves. If we feel 
that our minds and bodies are worthy 
of development we shall find them re- 
sponding in a development which will 
be commensurate with our judgment 
on them. An investigator found that 
he could increase the strength of the 
individuals he was testing by suggest- 
ing to them that they were really quite 
strong. His instruments showed that 
the subject’s strength had increased 
about forty per cent. And when he 
suggested that they were unusually 
weak, he found that they actually had 
lost strength. Their physical nature 
was measuring out to them the meas- 
ure they had meted out to themselves. 


Years ago when Tom Shevlin went 
to Yale as director of athletic activities 
he found a football team which was con- 
sistently losing games, but he con- 
verted it into a winning team. He ac- 
complished this feat by changing the 
standards by which they were measur- 
ing themselves. Said Shevlin to his 
athletes: “If you think you can, you 
can! But if you think you can’t, then 
the football field is no place for you!” 
That applies to the battle ground of 
life as well as to the gridiron. Some 
thirty or more years ago, a French 
psychologist, named Emile Coue, roused 
the world in excitement by announcing 
and practicing a system of mental 
therapy. The basic idea which Coue 
promulgated is simple enough indeed. 
It is the idea which Jesus had set fer‘h, 
and also sounds much like Shevlin lec- 
turing his football squad: “Imagination, 
not will, is the first quality of man. To 
be paralyzed, it is sufficient to think 
you are paralyzed.” 

Make no inferior judgments on your 
own character. Do not dwell on the 
shortcomings or frailties of your na- 
ture. Think rather of the great reser- 





voirs of strength and power that have 
been provided for Christian living and 
are at your command. As you wake 
each morning say to yourself: “I am a 
Christian! I am living Christ’s life in 
his strength!” If you will convince 
yourself of that you will find yourself 
acting in accord with that conviction— 
a strong Christian character because 
Christ has made it possible to be such. 
Keep your eyes fixed on Christ and 
you will find yourself unconsciously 
attaining to the stature of your Mas- 
ter. You remember, do you not, how, 
when you were learning to ride a bicy- 
cle, you moved straight toward the ob. 
ject on which you fixed your gaze. 

You will find this same principle ac. 
tive in your relation to the world 
around you. “If,” says the Rev. J. H. 
Isaacs, “you really want to see and ap- 
preciate goodness in the world, and 
find happiness and sunshine in life, do 
not cast hasty or censorious judgments 
on men and things but throw light and 
sunshine about them.” If you meet an 
individual do not emphasize the wrong 
you may find in his life. Believe in 
the possibility of good dwelling in the 
person who may, superficially, seem to 
be evil. Let the person see that you 
believe in this good possibility and you 
will have your judgment returned to 
you in smiles and blessings. 

If the individual is in reality living 
up to their best your kindly judgment 
will encourage and help them to become 
even better than he is, If he is strug- 
gling under severe handicaps, your 
sympathetic discernment will inspire 
him and strengthen him to achieve the 
victory over his handicaps. And if he 
is obsessed with a sense of his worth- 
lessness, you will help dissipate the 
obsession by pointing out that there 
is a boundless hope in the Christ upon 
whom you lean. You have little idea as 
to the inner satisfaction which can come 
with the feeling that you have been of 
help to a struggling soul. 

It is surprising what a lot of cheer 
and happiness and inner satisfaction 
one can get out of life by the simple, 
yet delightful method of putting these 
same qualities into life. But, sneer at 
the world and the world will make you 
the target of its bitterest taunts and 
jeers. Look for putrefaction in life and 
you will surely see it reflected in your 
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own mind. I have never fully deter- 
mined whether the playmate of my 
boyhood, who turned out to be shiftless 
and improvident, became so because 
that was what he really was or because 
his mother was always bemoaning the 
fact that she thought she had a lazy 
son. You know the old saying about 
giving a dog or a boy a bad name! 

In spiritual realms this truth also 
holds. Part of the irksomeness which 
sometimes seems characteristic of 
Christian living is there because evil 
powers have tried to convince us that 
Christian life is irksome. Who first 
said that church services were monoto- 
nous and that sermons are dry affairs? 
I warrant it was someone who was just 
getting back the judgment he had in- 
wardly passed on these things. Who 
is it says that righteousness is a sorry 
business? Not Jesus, who proclaimed 
the joy of holy living! Not the saints, 
who rejoiced in the salvation which had 
come to them through Jesus! No! It 
was some imp of Satan whdse own na- 
ture first passed the judgment and then 
found it confirmed, seemingly, in his 
own experience. 

What we get out of a service of wor- 
ship, for example, depends on what we 
put into it. If you are unable to find 
any blessing in the worship you attend, 
you may be assured that the trouble 
is not with the day nor the place; not 
with the people or the preacher; not 
with the song or the sermon or the 
prayer. The trouble is in you!—with 
the spirit you bring to that service of 
worship. I had a congregation go into 
ecstacies over the warmth of the room 
in which we held our worship one win- 
ter, because they saw the thermometer 
standing well in the seventies. I never 
confessed to them, though doubtless I 
should have done so, that I had placed 
that thermometer on the hot stove be- 
fore they had entered the church. That 
is a rather poor illustration of how, 
all too frequently, our enjoyment of a 
service will depend on our attitude in 
judgment. We get out of it what we 
expect—what we are looking for. 

And how true this is of Jesus! What 
think ye of Christ? is still the most 
important question of our times. Just 
what is the judgment our hearts mete 
out to him? Do we say of him, He is 
a good man, but still only a man? Then 
he is just that to us and we miss all the 
mervelous inner peace which comes 
with his assurance of forgiveness. But 
should our judgment be: he is the 
strong Son of God—then our hearts 
leap within us at the marvelous for- 
giveness he grants our penitence and 
the rich blessing which his wondrous 
grace bestows. The Pharisee, you re- 
member, saw in Jesus only an annoy- 
ance—and what a thorn he was in their 
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THE ROSE SUNDAY CALENDAR 
Pasted roses in full color adorn the front. 


Ministerial Oddities 

(From page 6) 
I didn’t stop,” Studd went on in his 
address, “I said to myself that if the 
other men were foolish enough not io 
pray for the game, it was their own 
fault. And I kept right at it.”” Studd 
was one of the greatest cricketers of 
all time. 

* * * 

When Monsignor Sheen spoke at a 

dinner at the Waldorf, he laughingly 





side. The blind man judged him to be 
a great physician—and what a healing 
therapy Jesus applied to the sightless 
eyes to flood them with light. It is 
true about Jesus as with most of the 
things in life, that with what measure 
you mete it shall be meted out to you. 


said that a letter addressed to the Lord 
God Almighty, asking for $50, had 
been turned over to him by the Wash- 
ington postmaster. “I sent the man 
$25 so that he wouldn’t lose faith. The 
man addressed another letter to the 
Lord also asking for $50. ‘But,’ he 
wrote, ‘next time, Lord, you’d better 
send the money through Cardinal 
Spellman, because last time Monsignor 
Sheen cheated me out of $25.’” 


oe SS 


When Dr. Frank Gunsaulus was 
president of Armour Institute, a 
wealthy father complained that his 
son was in the same class with a 
Negro. Gunsaulus answered: ‘He 
was, but he isn’t. The colored boy 
made 98 in his examinations, the white 
boy less than 60.” 
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The Rose Speaks 


A Service So Compelling That It Has Moved With the Preacher 


He came and took me by the hand 
Up to a red rose tree, 
He kept the meaning to Himself, 
But gave a rose to me. 
I did not pray Him to lay bare 
The mystery to me, 
Enough the rose was heaven to smell, 
And His own face to see.? 
READ the words again and again 
and let the beauty of them sink 
deep into my soul. I could hear 
the clicking of the typewriter in an- 
other room, and the snip, snip of the 
scissors brought me back from the 
ecstacy of the beautiful poem. I looked 
up. My mother sat at the dining room 
table on which, piled high in a galaxy 
of color, were pages from dozens of 
flower catalogues. My mind flew back 
over the winter months when the cata- 
logues began to pile high on the study 
desk and scatter through other rooms 
of the parsonage. Through the winter 
they arrived by mail and toward spring 
they came from everywhere. School 
teachers sent them home with the chil- 
dren; business men presented them with 
a smile; and many times the door bell 
called us to come and take them from 
the hands of happy parishioners. It 
seemed to me that always a smile ac- 
companied them. Happiness and roses! 

“Listen, mother!” I read the poem 
through aloud. 

“And His own face to see.” The scis- 
sors had ceased snipping. The type- 
writer had also stopped. We sat for 
several seconds in complete quietness 
and then Gordon stepped into the room. 

“What will I use for the bulletin?” 
he asked, worriedly. I knew he did not 
mean this Sunday’s bulletin, or next, 
or the next. I knew The Bulletin was 
the Rose Sunday bulletin. I knew, be- 
cause that was the center of all activity 
in the parsonage that day and would be 
for several weeks to come. 

“This,” I answered, and handed him 
the book I had been reading. 

He read the words and I knew by his 
expression that they were doing to him 
what they had done to us. Without a 
word he turned and slowly walked to 
the study and I heard again the tapping 
of the keys. The scissors began their 
snipping and I moved to the table and 
also began to cut roses from the pages 


*Mrs. Gordon H. Hinkle, whose husband is the 
pastor of Saint John’s Methodist Church, Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania. 

7Ralph Hodgson—from Poems of Today, Second 
Series, page 164. 





by Mary A Hinkle 


lying about. Often one of us spoke. 

“Look at this. Isn’t this the prettiest 
thing you ever saw?” 

“Mary, we ought to get this one for 
the garden.” 

“We probably will, Mother, but I’m 
thinking sixty rose bushes is enough 
to move.” 

“Yes, I guess it is, but Gordon loves 
them so.” 

Yes, roses were certainly the hobby 
of the Hinkles. Seldom did I select a 
birthday or sick card, but it showed a 
lovely rose or two. And now, Rose Sun- 
day was a culmination of that love of 
roses. 

One day in 1928, we read a news- 
paper announcement of the Annual 
Feast of Roses, held at Manheim, Penn- 
sylvania, in memory of Baron Henry 
William Stiegel who had founded the 
town. In 1772 Baron Stiegel had given 
the ground for the German Lutheran 
(now Zion Evangelical) Church and 
had stipulated that the rental of the 
ground should be “one red rose annu- 
ally in the month of June forever, if 
the same shall be lawfully demanded by 
the heirs, executors or assigns.” 

For two years the rose was accepted 
by the Baron. For the next one hun- 
dred and twenty years the payments 
were neglected, but in 1892 the deal 
was again brought out and has been 
observed annually. 

This observance appealed so to my 
husband that he decided then and there 
that in June 1929 we also would hold 
a “Rose Sunday.” We knew nothing of 
their program, but began in a modest 
way and through the years have devel- 
oped a program which is an inspiration 
to all who attend. 

As well as being an inspirational 
service on the third Sunday in June, 
it has been an interest builder through 
all departments of our church work. 
Many times in recent years, as we have 
delegated to others the work we at first 
did ourselves, some have come to the 
parsonage to hand in cut roses or fin- 
ished bulletins, whom I had never seen. 
My mother had always done much of 
the cutting and pasting of the roses. 
Now she is walking in the eternal rose 
garden, and others carry on the work 
she loved so well. 

In recent years I have seen bulletins 
from several churches who are begin- 
ning to observe this custom. They are 





always very attractive, and probably 
quite expensive bulletins, as the rose 
on the front cover is printed, all of the 
same pattern and color. We have al- 
ways preferred the cutting out of all 
the varieties and pasting them on a 
very heavy bulletin. The rose is pasted 
on the top half of the front cover, with 
a poem below. The inside page con- 
tains the morning and evening order 
of service and the back page usually 
contains the memorial roses or shrub- 
bery. The printing is all done in green 
ink. This is not only a lovely and 
varied result, but adds an interest for 
those who are regimented to do the 
work. If the cutting and pasting is 
done neatly and artistically, the results 
are more beautiful than the printed 
rose, as none I have seen has equalled 
the catalogues for gorgeous coloring. 

For weeks prior to Rose Sunday, all 
the departments of the Church School 
are practicing our processional song 
which is “Rose Time We Love Thee” 
found in The Excelsior Hymnal (Tul- 
lar-Meredith Co.) The choir leads in 
the singing of this song and the words 
are printed in the bulletin so that the 
entire congregation can join in the 
second and remaining verses. We also 
use appropriate music throughout the 
entire service. “In the Time of Roses” 
by Reichardt, “Ah, May the Red Rose 
Live Always” by Stephen Foster, 
“Jesus, Rose of Sharon” and others 
like these can be used as solos. This 
year our choir sang “The Green Cathe- 
dral,”” which was very appropriate as 
an anthem. Of course, sacred music 
relating to the rose is somewhat limited, 
but as this service is used only once a 
year, the music can be repeated often. 

The Procession 

Two boys lead the procession, each 
carrying a large basket of roses. They 
go behind the altar rail, setting the 
baskets on the rail. Next come the 
beginners of the Church School, carry- 
ing small baskets filled with rose petals 
which they scatter as they proceed 
down the aisle or aisles. They sit with 
their teachers in the front pews. The 
primary and junior departments follow, 
carrying baskets of roses which they 
hand to the two boys to be arranged on 
the altar rail. The Intermediate and 
Young People are last. 

Just before the sermon, the boys of 
the Intermediate and Young People’s 
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departments go back to the altar rail; 
the girls go to the altar rail and re- 
ceive the baskets of roses from the 
boys. They distribute a rose to each 
member of the congregation. This does 
not take much time, as we usually have 
a large group of girls to do the distribu- 
ting, and they make a pretty picture, 
for what is so lovely as the beauty and 
freshness of youth and roses? 

The church is decorated with no flow- 
ers but roses, and usually we use long 
trailing branches of climbers, making 
an arbor of the chancel. We have had 
over two thousand blooming roses, all 
the same variety. We announce this 
practice long enough ahead, so that if 
there are memorial flowers to be placed 
in the church, they will be roses. This 
is one Sunday that no other flower is 
ever used in our church. 

The sermon is always a nature ser- 
mon and one often used is from the 
text, “I will lift up mine eyes to the 
hills. From whence cometh my help? 
My help cometh from the Lord which 
made heaven and earth.” 

After the sermon, the congregation 
files quietly out of doors for a short 
service there. In some churches we 
have had beautiful church lawns in 
which to hold this service. One of our 
former locations was ideal for this, as 
we had a very large church lawn, 
fenced, in the center of which was a 
flower bed in the shape of a cross, con- 
taining about one hundred polyantha 
rose bushes. Each year we had memo- 
rial climbers presented which were 
planted along the fence. While this 
situation at Hazleton, Pennsylvania, 
was an ideal one for “Rose Sunday,” we 
have held the outdoor service at times 
in parsonage lawns, and also where 
there was no lawn. In our present 
church there is a narrow grass plot 
surrounding two sides of the church. 
This we found bare of any shrubbery. 
Our project here was to ask for memo- 
rial evergreens and two rose trees for 
the entrance to the very beautiful stone 
edifice. Each year more are added. The 
city has been very cooperative and 
blocks the street for us, where the 
congregation stands for the _ service. 
The choir stands grouped on the church 
steps. The outdoor service is very 
short, with the singing of one solo, 
the presentation of the memorial plants, 
the singing of “In the Garden” by the 
congregation, and the benediction. 
Every year during this service I take 
colored moving pictures. We take the 
little tots and young people with their 
baskets and roses during the Church 
School period, and the congregation is 
taken at the outdoor service. I always 
take portrait views of those presenting 
the memorial plants. These pictures 


are shown to the congregation on some 
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special occasion during the winter 
months. 
Rose Sunday in a Smoky City 

Several years ago we served a church 
in the downtown section of a large 
industrial city. “Rose Sunday” seemed 
an impossibility at first glance. How- 
ever there was a large yard adjoining 
the parsonage. “Yard” is the only word 
to use, as lawn was something just to 
be strived for, never attained. The coal 
dirt and sulphur choked out everything 
living. Landscape specialists advised 
against evergreens as the sulphur, coal 
and smoke would prevent their growth. 

Not to be discouraged, we planned 
our “Rose Sunday.” The people loved 
it. Eight lovely rose trees were planted, 
and on the Sunday of our service, were 
covered with blooms brilliant in color. 
But soon smoke and dirt began their 
work. The trees began to fade and in 
two years were dead. Some months 
ago I walked by that location. The rose 
trees and bushes were all gone and 
things looked bare and bleak. I felt 
sad and disillusioned as I walked by 
and thought back a few years to the 
beauty of the rose trees. Several 
staunch Christians of that congrega- 
tion were also gone. Then my spirit 
lifted and my heart rejoiced that “Rose 
Sunday” and its meaning were not gone. 
It lived on in our movies and in our 
memories and in the memories of many 
of our friends who often spoke of the 
lovely service. 

So many times as I look at a rose 
the despairing thought enters my mind, 
“How short lived; so beautiful and yet 
so fleeting. Is that not life?” 

And then comes the answer, so inevit- 
able, “Yes, that is life. But would the 
Creator bring such beauty into being 
simply for destruction? No, the rose 
dies to live again and thus life must be. 
Eternal life!” 

A ROSE SPEAKS 
I walked one day in my garden, 
Discouraged and sad at heart, 
I was sick of war and chaos 
And longed for a place apart; 
I knelt by a gorgeous rosebud, 
Looked deep in the heart of God, 
And then in this place of quiet 
My spirit knelt in the sod, 
And I raised a prayer to the Father 
For peace and victory, 
And it seemed as I knelt there praying 
That the rose answered back to me: 
“His peace is a thing of the spirit, 
And victory of the soul, 
And men must die and suffer 
To reach this shining goal; 
Rise up from your fears and doubtings 
As I rose from the clay and slime, 
Be content with the thorns you are 

bearing 

As I was content with mine; 
And if you have faith to trust Him, 
You’ll blossom as I have done, 
And give to the world the message 


Of peace and victory won.” 
Mary H. Hinkle 


How the Church Can 
Observe Family Week” 


1. Plan and carry on a long-range prc 
gram to build up the home with th 
strength of educational and spiritua! 
resources. 


2. Feature the family in sermons and 
in the program in general during 
Family Week. May 8, commonly 
called “Mother’s Day,” is “The Fes- 
tival of the Christian Home” in the 
church year. 

Features during the week might 

include: 

a. A “Wedding Bell Reunion” for all 
couples married by the minister. 


b. Church Family Night. Have fami- 
lies come to the church for a fam- 
ily night. Plan a program to in- 
clude both worship and recreation. 

ec. Church Night at Home. Suggest 
that one night during the week 
each family carry out a program 
of fun, study and worship together 
at home. 

d. A class for parents. Begin or fea- 
ture such a class. This might be 
from Easter to Family Week. 

e. A survey of families within reach 
and a program of home visitation 
which will include friendship, re- 
cruiting for service in the church 
and winning families for Christ. 

f. “Parents’ Day” in the Youth 
Group—Many youth groups honor 
their parents by having a Parents’ 
Day. This may feature a musical 
program, a discussion, or a play 
about family life. 

3. Prepare a reading table or a book- 
shelf on the family. (Your public li- 
brary will cooperate.) 

4, Plan courses on preparation for 
homemaking to be held prior to fam- 
ily week or the following fall. 

5. Cooperate with community agencies 
in programs designed to improve 
family life. 

6. Encourage families to have grace at 
meals, Bible reading and home wor- 
ship. Ask them to read passages 
listed on preceding page. 

7. Plan the church program for bott 
children and young people with con- 
sideration of their home relation- 
ships. 

8. Pray, and work that churches as 
houses of God may have an equa! 
welcome for the whole family of Gox 
of all races, nations and peoples. 


*From a leaflet distributed by the Intercouncil 


Committee on Christian Family Life. The com- 
plete leaflet may be secured by writing the com- 
mittee at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 
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It Pays to Protect the Walls 


ae i. ee 


Mr. Swartz who is president of Kleen Structures, Inc., has had 

many years of experience in maintenance of masonry walls of 

churches and other institutions. This article brings the authority 
of that experience. 


HE PROBLEM confronting many 

church committees on exterior 

maintenance of stone and _ brick 
buildings today is the same that it has 
been for a great number of years in 
the past, with the exceptions noted in 
this article. 

These church committees have been 
the constant prey of a multitude of 
firms and individuals promising and 
guaranteeing wonderful results, but 
performing very little and that at a 
tremendous cost. Certain of the afore- 
mentioned have been honest in their 
efforts but ignorant in their vocation 
or knowledge of the source of trouble 
they are seeking to prevent. 

It is the intention of the writer to 
set out a program which each and every 
church committee, who find themselves 
confronted with the foregoing problems, 
may refer to for future exterior build- 
ing maintenance solutions. 

The cause of the greatest percentage 
of mortar joint deterioration may be 
traced to exposure to the weather ele- 
ments. The seepage of moisture into 
hairline cracks causes the gradual de- 
cline of a healthy joint and the grad- 
ual, but fairly rapid, spread of deteri- 
oration behind the brick or stone to 
the rear or inside of the surrounding 
joints. Still another cause found to be 
prevalent in many instances is the 
seepage of water and weather through 
the parapet wall through routes such 
as under the parapet caps, between the 
roof flashing and the parapet wall, or 
in some instances directly through the 
parapet wall itself. A further cause 
of joint deterioration is the usual wear 
and tear by the weather and tempera- 
ture changes over a period of years. 
Then again. in the decades with mater- 
ials often inferior and expert help hard 
to get, a small portion has been due to 
faulty construction and the use of in- 
ferior materials. In the final analysis, 
it will no doubt be found the deteriora- 
tion of masonry walls is weather pene- 
tration which allows moisture to enter 
and cause its decay. 

It has been the writer’s experience 


*This article may be reprinted only through 
rermission of the author or his agents, 





ST. MARY’S ASSUMPTION CHURCH 
Durand, Wisconsin 


Recently sandblasted, tuck painted, caulked, 
sealed and timm painted 


that the advance stage of deterioration 
has necessitated costly and major re- 
pairs. In many ifistances in order to 
remove the deterioration areas it has 
been necessary to first sand blast the 
surface of these areas. Except in re- 
mote cases sand blasting will cause a 
great difference in the appearance of 
the surface and as a rule the entire 
exterior surfaces has to be blasted to 
bring about a uniform appearance. 

To church committees who through 
past experiences feel that sand blast- 
ing is not a proper method of cleaning 
exterior masonry, we hasten to assure 
that a good sand blasting job perform- 
ed by experienced mechanics with ex- 
pert supervision, will bring excellent 
results and be well worth the money 
expended. Blasting properly performed 
by experienced mechanics and the sur- 
face properly treated thereafter (we 
will discuss treatment further on) will 
extend the life of the surface for many 
years and lend to the building a new 
natural beauty. 

The proper maintenance of a build- 
ing exterior should be performed in the 
following order: 


1. Sand blast where necessary such 
as when the stone or brick is 
greatly discolored or a great 
amount of deterioration is present 
and necessitates blasting for its 
proper and economical removal. 

2. Grout out all deteriorated and dis- 
integrated mortar joints (through 
the use of pneumatic tooling to 
accelerate and save valuable time) 
and then, repoint by using a good 
mortar applied with a pressure gun 
in order to insure full joints. 

3. Grout out all shrunken, dry or 
hardened caulking compound 
which has separated from stone or 
brick and window or door frames, 
and recaulk using a good grade 
caulking compound which will dry 
with a hard skin on the outside, 
but remain soft and pliable under- 
neath to insure proper expansion 
and contraction under the most 
severe conditions. 

4. After the completion of the fore- 
going, and with the brick or stone 
in good condition, and provided it 
is not badly shaled, and where it 
is desirable to retain the original 
appearance of the building, the 
surface should be treated with a 
transparent water and weather- 
proofing material for the purpose 
of preventing the penetration of 
moisture and atmosphere. This 
material prevents the rotting of 
the stone, brick, or mortar joints 
and retains the general clean ap- 
pearance of the surface for a 
longer period of time. In the event 
the brick or stone are badly shaled 
or a color is desired other than the 
original color, then a good grade 
masonry coating tung oil, should 
be used (with a rubber base when 
available). It is also recommended 
that a masonry coating containing 
a good portion of water - proof 
sealer be used in order that the 
same results may be obtained as 
if a sealer were used. This will 
resist the elements for a long time. 

. The final step is to scrape all blis- 
tered or cracked paint from the 
trim and apply one or two coats of 
a good grade lead in oil paint or 
steel sash paint whichever the 


ou 


case may be. 

In summing up our article there is 
one main thing to remember — the 
longer deterioration is allowed to con- 

(Turn to next page) 
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Beauty and Utility at Low Cost 


Toledo Church Uses Money Saving Construction 


HAT can be sacrificed in a 
church building to reduce the 
cost of construction? This is a 
real problem with hundreds of churches 
today. They have raised funds for new 
buildings or additions. The amounts 
seemed satisfactory at the time but 
increasing costs have confused the situ- 


Churches want attractive build- 
They want efficient buildings. 


ation. 
ings. 


Just what cuts can be made which will 
not destroy the most desirable fea- 
tures? 

All Saints Episcopal Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, now under construction, has been 
able to effect some interesting econom- 
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ics. We will leave the proof of th 
attractiveness of the church to the pic 
tures on this page. Architectural beau 
ty could have been achieved with : 
higher roof but there is a considerabl: 
saving through the construction of :; 
low one. 


The walls of this building are made 
from cinder blocks. They offer strength, 
and painted, can be most attractive. 
Savings and utility have been effected 
by keeping the building above ground. 
The costs of excavating the basement 
have been eliminated, as have wet and 
dark classrooms, The only excavation 
is for a small room for the hot air fur- 
nace. The heated air in this system 
is forced through cast iron sewer pipes 
which are buried under the floor. The 
cast iron pipes are not subject to rust. 


The floor are concrete laid upon 
cinders and slag. The aisles will be 
covered with asphalt tile; under the 


pews the floor will have a good cov- 
ering of concrete paint. The cinder 
walls will be painted both inside and 
out. 


Besides offered economy in construc- 
tion this building stresses some fea- 
tures which are now endorsed by the 
best authorities in church building. 
The elimination of the basement has 
already been mentioned. The church 
is built close to the ground. One does 
not need to climb stairs to reach the 
entrance. The building is the project 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Ohio which insists that any church 
constructed with diocesan funds must 
have a nave which will seat approxi- 
mately 200 people. According to Dr. 
Donald Wunders, archdeacon of the 
diocese, churches smaller than this can 
hardly become. self supporting under 
modern conditions. The nave of this 
church will seat 186, the choir gives 
seating for a sufficient number to bring 
the total to 200. The church has plenty 
of land area for parking and expansion. 
These features are most desirable. 

At the present time of construction 
the costs of this building, less the organ 
and furniture, will be approximately 
$42,000. 





It Pays to Protect the Walls 
(From page 15) 
tinue the more it will spread and the 
greater the cost will be when the time 
comes to finally rehabilitate the build- 
ing exterior. Only qualified experi- 


enced craftsmen, under experienced and 
trained supervision, should be permit- 
ted to do this work. Experience in the 
work mean efficiency and lower cost as 
well as quality and a job which will 
last for many years. 
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Understanding the Nervous Breakdown 


Part | — What It Is Not 


by c. R Thayer 


The author of this article, like too many other ministers, was 


threatened with a ‘nervous breakdown 


’ 


He immediately took 


precautions to avoid a collapse. His iuterest has led to a study 
and investigation of the causes and treatment of this evasive 


malady. 


His conclusions which 


have been well authenticated 


by psychiatric authorities will be published in three sections. 
1) What the Nervous Breakdown Is Not; 2) What the Nervous 
Breakdown Is; and 3) The Treatment of the Nervous Breakdown, 


TRICTLY speaking, there is no 

such thing as a “nervous break- 

down.” The term is a popular 
one and is used to cover almost every- 
thing from a severe psychosis to the 
conduct of a person who has crawled 
out of the wrong side of bed. It has 
become a catch-all for many types of 
behaviour and kinds of afflictions. The 
nearest that we can come in more 
exact terminology to describing what 
is often spoken of as “nervous break- 
down” is to use the word neurosis. And 
it is to an understanding of the neu- 
rosis proper that we address ourselves 
in this paper. 

In this first part of our discussion 
we shall attempt to clear up some of 
the popular misunderstandings that 
surround this subject. We shall exam- 
ine some of the common misconcep- 
tions of the neurosis with the hope that 
an explanation of what it is not will at 
least clear the ground for a better un- 
derstanding of what it is. 

First of all, let us state that the 
“nervous breakdown” is not to be 
thought of as an accident, a sort of 
“bolt from the blue” or as “just one 
of those things.” It is usually ac- 
companied by warning signs easily dis- 
cernible by those trained in such mat- 
ters. In most cases it is not to be 
thought of as something as unpredict- 
able and incontrollable as an earth- 
quake. 

Speaking of earthquakes, which to 
many must seem the ultimate in ir- 
regularity and unpredictability, even 
these are coming to be better under- 
stood and are, to some slight extent, 
predictable. It would seem as though 
earthquakes are major adjustments of 
the earth’s outer surface and that they 
are most likely to occur along certain 
“faults” or misalignments in_ the 
earth’s surface. A_ sensitive instru- 
ment known as the seismograph is 


able to record otherwise unnoticed 
preliminary tremors and offers some 
hope of at least partial prediction of 
these major upheavals in nature. 

There is an interesting analogy here. 
The “nervous breakdown,” like an 
earthquake, is often a readjustment 
ot the personality surface caused by 
deep-lying “faults” or misalignments 
within the personality structure. And 
like the earthquake, it may have been 
“in the making” for quite a long time 
and have given various “preliminary 
tremors” unnoticed by lay folks but 
most significant to a trained observer. 
A psychiatrist could have predicted 
with reasonable certainty the ap- 
proaching “breakdown” and could even 
have done much to avert or at least 
to mollify its more severe phases. 

To be sure, there are cases of “‘nerv- 
ous breakdown” such as those which 
occur in the traumatic experiences of 
war, sudden grief, and major accidents 
where there were no important pre- 
liminary signs and where the “break- 
down” seems more a function of the 
severity of the experience than the 
weakness of the personality involved. 
But in most cases where there is no 
observable major stress or one to which 
very few people succumb, a trained 
psychiatrist could have predicted trou- 
ble with reasonable accuracy. 


It is possible by means of psycho- 
logical testing, by psychiatric inter- 
viewing and by other clinical methods 
to assess the liability of various in- 
dividuals to “nervous breakdown.” 
This liability is known technically as 
neuroticism and a person possessing 
this liability is spoken of as neurotic. 
“Neurotic” is something: different from 
“nervous” though the two may over- 
lap some. Many neurotic people are 
not nervous in the usual sense—are 
not easily frightened, do not have 
trembling hands and do not act tim- 


idly. Many neurotics do not realize, 
let alone understand, their condition. 
It might be well for persons such as 
ministers who work under “high nerv- 
ous strain” to have themselves checked 
not only as to blood pressure but as to 
neuroticism. In the former case, if 
he has high blood pressure, let him 
keep in constant touch with his phy- 
sician and take various precautions 
lest he suffer the stroke that ever 
hangs over him like Damocles’ sword. 
In the latter case, if he finds he has 
neurotic tendencies (as have many 
highly successful, gifted, likable peo- 
ple seemingly free from symptoms of 
what is popularly spoken of “nervous- 
ness’’) let him keep in constant touch 
with his psychiatrist and practice cer- 
tain precepts of mental hygiene lest 
he suffer a “nervous stroke.” 

Perhaps enough has been said to in- 
dicate that the “nervous breakdown” 
is not to be thought of as an accident. 
It is not “one of those things” that 
hits now here, now there and who 
knows where next. It is no more an 
unpredictable event than is a _ stroke. 
In both cases, there are usually warn- 
ing symptoms of some duration, ob- 
servable respectively by medical prac- 
titioners and clinical psychologists or 
psychiatrists. And in either case ser- 
ious trouble can often be mollified, de- 
layed or even altogether averted by 
the use of the famous “stitch in time.” 


If a “nervous breakdown” is not an 
accident, is it then not a disease? It 
certainly seems like one. For its vic- 
tims generally consult physicians, take 
medicine, feel sick, act sick, collect 
benefits from sickness insurance and 
at times enter hospitals or sanitariums. 
Is not the “nervous breakdown” a 
disease of the nervous system just as 
diabetes is a disease of the pancreas? 
The answer in many cases is that it is 
not. In some cases (such as in syph- 
ilitic involvement) germs or viruses 
may cause damage to the nervous sys- 
tem.of the body. But in many cases, 
even most cases, there is no clear evi- 
dence of impairment, inflammation or 
other disfunction of the physical nerv- 
ous system. The actual nervous tissue 
of the “breakdown” victim shows no 
presently discernible differences under 
the microscope. So far as we now 
know many, perhaps most, cases of 
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“nervous breakdown” are not physic- 
ally caused and do not even involve 
any physical impairment of the nerve- 
structure. In other words, in our 
present state of knowledge we may re- 
gard the majority as_ psychically 
caused, not physically created at all. 
Hence the assumption often made that 
“there must be poison in the system 
somewhere” in cases of “nervous 
breakdown” is usually not justified. 
This understanding of the physical 
side (or perhaps we should say the 
lack of it) to a “nervous breakdown” 
ought to help us to dispose of another 
hoary error. That error consists in 
supposing that “nervous breakdown” 
is the result of “weak nerves” presum- 
ably inherited from parents or other 
forbears. Relative to this let us say 
that “weak nerves” is only a euphem- 
ism for liability to nervous difficulties 
or neuroticism. You do not explain 
a thing by giving it a name. And, as 
we have seen, in most cases there is 
no physiological difference in the 
nerve-tissue of “breakdown” victims 
that would justify the use of such a 
term. As for the fact (if it is indeed 
a fact) that “nervous trouble runs in 
families” it is by no means clear how 
much, if any, of predisposition to 
“breakdown” is or can be inherited. 
If, however, by the use of the term 
“weak nerves” one has reference to the 
easy startle, the impatience, the gen- 
eral “fidgitiness,” the trembling hands 
and the tendency to get “all worked 
up” over little inconveniences that are 
commonly spoken of as symptoms of 


“nervousness”—then one stands on 
somewhat more solid ground. For 
symptoms such as these are often, 


though by no means always, associ- 
ated with liability to “nervous difficul- 
ties.” Yet, as we saw a bit ago, they 
are not at all necessary to it. 

Let us then not accept the terms 
“weak nerves” and “iron nerves” for 
anything more than they are meant 
to be, figures of speech. They do not 
cecrrespond particularly to any pres- 
ently known physiological reality. 

Again, let us distinguish between 
the “nervous breakdown” and _ those 
who are experiencing “mental trouble.” 
It is true that the former expression 
is often used, especially by relatives, 
to describe cases of the latter. It is 
further true that in the initial stages 
it is often quite difficult to distinguish 
between a neurosis and a _ psychosis. 
And there are enough border-line cases 
to make the distinction between these 
two somewhat less clear than we might 
wish. Nevertheless, speaking gener- 
ally, a neurosis is not a psychosis and 
a person suffering a “nervous break- 
down” is not “out of his head” or 
“crazy.” 


He may do many strange 
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things for which even he can not al- 
ways account. He may fear that he 
is “losing his mind” and his relatives 
may share in that fear. He may go 
to the same kind of doctor or even en- 
ter the same type of institution as 
“crazy people.” Nevertheless he is not 
“out of his mind” nor is it either fair 
or correct to say that because no 
“physical cause” of his troubles can be 
found that “his trouble must all be in 
his head.” As we shall see later, his 
troubles are real enough. But right 
now let us settle it clearly that there 
is a difference between the neurotic and 
the psychotic certainly in degree, if 
not in kind. There are similarities; 
but there are also differences. 

We come now to the most common 
misunderstanding about the “nervous 
breakdown,” that it is the result of 
overstrain and overwork. That a 
“breakdown” often, even usually, fol- 
lows overwork is common observation. 
That overwork may and does produce 
physical exhaustion which accompanies 
and aggravates a “breakdown” is more 
than likely. Still we insist that over- 
work is far more symptom than cause. 
Both the overwork and the subsequent 
“breakdown” root in a deeper cause. 
Of course, Dr. Jones of First Church, 
now a “breakdown” victim, had a large 
and exacting charge. It is further 
true that he added to an already bur- 
dened schedule the leadership of many 
valuable community enterprises. It 
may even be true that “he burned up 
excessive nervous energy” (whatever 
that hackneyed phrase may actually 
mean). But why? What made him 
so inordinately ambitious (even in the 
best sense of that word) as to cause 
him to “burn the candle at both ends”? 
Why did he allow himself to be driven, 
or even drive himself, beyond all rea- 
scnable expectations? Even before he 
came to First Church when he was in 
a much smaller parish he “took on” 


nore than he could really handle. 
Why? 2 
Most of us have seen an electric 


light bulb suddenly brighten and “take 
on new life.” At once we knew two 
things. One of these was that the 
light would soon “burn out’”—the other 
was that there was some “short” in 
the filament wires within the bulb. It 
is not exactly true to state that the 
“overburning” caused the early de- 
mise of the bulb which followed short- 
ly. Rather it was the inner maladjust- 
ment—the “short’—that caused first 
the overburning and then, shortly aft- 
erwards, the early demise of the bulb. 
So when the psychiatrist sees a man 
“overburning” and “going at top 
speed” with little opportunity and less 
desire for relaxation he also knows 
two things. He knows, first of all, 


that the man is “on the toboggan” to- 
ward a quick “nervous burn-out” and 
he knows in the second place that the 
overwork and the subsequent “break- 
down” are both caused by some “short” 
or inner maladjustment of the person- 
ality. For the overwork is no more 
the cause of the “breakdown” than 
is the cough which accompanies pneu- 
monia the cause of that disease. 

So much for some of the more com- 
mon misconceptions of the “nervous 
breakdown” and its cause. Let us 
hope that this preliminary approach 
from the negative standpoint will 
make easier an understanding of what 
a “nervous breakdown” really is and 
involves as we come to a discussion of 
that in our next article. 





ANTICIPATING SUMMER GUESTS 

Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, is 
a vacation community. For many 
years summer guests have sought the 
health-giving qualities of its springs. 
Many of these visitors attend the com- 
munity churches. James M. Reges- 
ter, minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, does not wait until the guests 
arrive to extend the welcome. His 
church calendar for February 6 was 
mailed to the guests of earlier years. 
The message which appeared on page 
three of the bulletin follows: 


Cambridge Springs, Penna. 
February 6, 1949 
Dear Friend: 

Although the wintry blasts are still 
very much in evidence, and Mister 
Ground Hog (so they claim) has seen 
his shadow, the time will soon be upon 
us when nature once again will blos- 
som forth in all her glory. 

The vision’ of spring and summer, 
with the maple trees in and around 
Cambridge Springs, decked in all their 
beauty, are reassuring thoughts for 
these wintry days. 

We of the Presbyterian Family of 
Cambridge Springs are wondering if 
possibly you are planning to sojourn to 
our fair town this summer? We are 
hoping that you will return. During 
your last visit, you took time to wor- 
ship with us and sign the “Register 
Book” for our guests. We considered 
it a real privilege to enjoy your fel- 
lowship. 

We are taking this means of invit- 
ing you to return this summer to the 
“Spa,” and, if possible, to come and 
worship again. We would be most 
happy to welcome you to our church 
fellowship. 

Trusting that this little greeting 
from our people to you finds you in 
the best of health, I am, 

With all best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
James M. Regester, Pastor. 


WANT A PLEASANT VACATION 
EXCHANGE? 


See “Minister’s Vacation Exchange’ 
Department in This Issue. 
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The Miracle 


‘7 T HAPPENED last Sunday... 
| one of those quiet Sabbath days 

. .. like a blanket the stillness 

of the late afternoon lay over the 
whole city .. . here and there a 
stroller taking advantage of the pleas- 
ant afternoon ...a few children play- 
ing on the sidewalk . . . an automobile 
from out of town viewing the sights 
of the city ...a typical Sunday after- 
noon... Six o’clock ... high up from 
the steeple of St. Paul’s—175 feet— 
came the sound of music, organ music, 
sent out over the air waves from the 
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of the Bells 


spire... the stroller stopped and 
looked up... he proceeded on his way, 
humming along the familiar melody 
of the old chorale ...a_ beautiful 
close of a beautiful Lord’s Day. 


“In the lobby of a downtown hotel 
sat a young man... deep in thought 
... he was reflecting upon his life of 
the past half year... a trace of the 
sad, the dejected in his whole de- 
. . Suddenly there broke in 
upon his reflections the sound of bells 

. chimes they were ... telling out 
beautiful melodies . . . familiar melo- 
dies .. . chorale tunes known from his 
childhood .. . ‘Take My Life and Let 
It Be,’ ‘Let Us Ever Walk With Jesus,’ 
‘Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah,’ 
and ‘My Maker, Be Thou Nigh,’.. . 
‘That’s it, my old confirmation hymn. 
It’s the answer to my prayer.’ . . . He 
jumped up from his easy chair. . 
‘I’m going to find those bells’... 
‘Just follow the sound, and you’ll get 
there,’ the clerk told him... he did 

. . In five minutes he had come to 
Barr and Madison Streets ... he tried 
the door. It yielded... silently, rev- 
erently, hat in hand, he entered... 
slowly, haltingly, he proceeded up the 
aisle: toward the altar... at the chan- 
cel steps he knelt ... all the while 
the organ played, softly, plaintively 

. . and then from the chancel steps 


meanor . 


came the sound of sobbing, convulsive 
sobbing ... there seemed no end... 
then of a sudden the penitent rose, a 


new look on his face, a smile in his 





eyes ... he approached the organ... 
‘It’s happened—a miracle’... ‘I, a 
Sunday school teacher for years... 
but a renegade, a prodigal . . . not in 


church for six months ... and then 
in the hotel lobby, those bells 
those tunes of my childhood . . . and 
then my confirmation hymn... that 
did it . . . I could bear it no longer 
... I had to come... thank God I did 
. all is well again . . . God just 
gave me His personal assurance that 
He has forgiven. .I heard Him... I 
know it’s true... I’m going to write 


home ... mother and dad will be 
happy to know! ... And then he was 
gone... Nemo it was, for he did not 
identify himself . . . But as he went 


down the street, there was a new 
spring in his step and, we imagine, a 
new lilt in his heart, and a new song 
on his lips the miracle of the 


bells .. 





“SING UNTO HIM 


a New Song’ 


— PSALMS 33:3 
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“And as we watched him go and 











disappear around the corner, we could 
not help but think aloud ‘John Bleke, 
if you but knew what your gift might 
do you would rejoice even now that 
your memorial in bells should yield 
such eternal dividends as they did in 
the quiet, eventide of last Sunday.” 
The above has been quoted from the 
bulletin of St. Paul’s Church of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana (Dr. Paul F, Miller, 
pastor, and Edwin A. Nerger, as- 
sistant pastor), as reported in the 
Walther League Messenger for Octo- 
ber, 1948. 
Bells have been installed in St. Paul’s 
Church. 


Schulmerich  Carillonic 
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The Man Behind the Hymn 


Here is the Tragic Story of Joseph Scriven 


O little is known about Joseph 

Seriven, author of the hymn, 

“What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus,” that my family and I decided 
to combine business with pleasure on 
our vacation trip last summer, and 
journey to the scenes and places asso- 
ciated with Mr. Scriven to learn at 
first hand some new facts and receive 
added inspiration from visiting what 
have become ‘sacred shrines’ connected 
with his life and ministry. 

Port Hope, Canada, is almost di- 
rectly north of Rochester, New York, 
on the northern shore of Lake Ontario, 
in the Canadian province of the same 
name. Ten miles farther north, on 
the shores of beautiful Rice Lake, is 
the town of Bewdley, Ontario, where 
Mr. Scriven spent most of the last 
thirty-five years of his life. A hun- 
dred yards from the town limits, set 
back in a grove of tiny pine trees, is a 
monument to Scriven’s memory, one 
of three such monuments erected in 
1919, the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the poet’s birth, by one of his con- 
verts and friends, D. S. K. Byrne. The 
second monument stands in the park 
adjoining the town hall in Port Hope, 
and the third is in the small: Pengel- 
ley Cemetery at Scriven’s grave, five 
miles beyond Bewdley, overlooking 
Rice Lake. 

The inscription on the back of the 
first stone, hardly readable after the 
passing of only thirty years, contains 
this information: “Joseph Medlicott 
Scriven, son of John Scriven and June 
Medlicott, born Seapatrick, County 
Down, Ireland, September 10, 1819; 
B. A. degree 1842, Trinity College; 
Military Training at Addiscombe Mili- 
tary Seminary, London. Came to Can- 
ada 1844; died at J. Sackvilles, one- 
half mile east; Erected by one of his 
many friends, D. S. K. Byrne.” On the 
other side are the three stanzas of the 
hymn, and these words, “Memorial to 
Joseph Scriven, B.A. Born Septem- 
ber 10, 1819; Died August 10, 1886.” 
Further notes tell of the hymn being 
written in 1857. 

When I asked Mrs. Richard, a life- 
long resident of Bewdley, if she re- 
membered Scriven, she smiled and said, 
“Of course I do. When I was a little 
girl he often came to our home for a 





*Minister, Elm Avenue Methodist Church, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. 
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Left: Cemtery as it was during Scriven’s 


meal. The townspeople took care of 
him, because he was very poor; but we 
always considered it a pleasure to en- 
tertain him in our home. He was such 
a devout Christian he did us more 
good by visiting us than we did for 
him by feeding him, and giving him 
a room for the night.” 

“What did he look like?” I asked, 
knowing that no picture of the poet 
has ever been found. She replied, “He 
had the face of an angel.” Pressed 
for details, she told me “that he was 
a man of short stature, with iron-gray 
wavy hair, close-cropped beard, and 
light blue eyes that sparkled when 
he talked.” 

Later I asked another old-timer, Mr. 
Wilbur Barnard, whose farm adjoins 
the Pengelley estate, where Scriven 
lived as a tutor for many years, what 
the poet looked like. His reply was, 
“T was just a lad, but I remember this 
one thing about him: He _ walked 
closer to his Lord than any man I 
ever knew.” It was Mr. Barnard who 
told us about Scriven’s sweetheart, 
Miss Roache (niece of General Brock 
who won the battle of Niagara Falls). 
She and Mr. Scriven were engaged to 
be married. “They were madly in 
love,” he said. “I remember so well 
seeing Mr. Scriven run up the path 
to our house one rainy afternoon, car- 
rying an umbrella for his sweetheart. 
But she contracted tuberculosis and 
died. That’s the reason he never left 
this country. He wanted to be near 
the place that reminded him of her.” 

He went on to tell us of Scriven’s 
visits to their home, of his habit of 


lifetime. Right: Scriven Monument at Pengelly. 


“preaching to everyone about the love 
of Jesus” and of the peculiarities that 
marked his declining years. He de- 
scribed the small funeral procession 
that accompanied Scriven’s body on 
the five-mile journey from the Sack- 
ville home to the Pengelley cemetery, 
which he as a twelve-year-old boy wit- 
nessed from the top of a nearby beech 
tree. 

Later, directed by Mrs. Josephine 
Walshim (who had visited the home 
as a small -girl) we visited the Sack- 
ville home where Scriven was living 
when he penned his immortal stanzas, 
and took pictures of the creek in which 
he drowned, a scant hundred yards 
from the old red brick dwelling that is 
remarkably sturdy for its years. 


Miss Rita Pengelley (whose father 
had employed Mr. Scriven as a private 
tutor for his children) lives with her 
brother near the historic little ceme- 
tery that has become something of a 
shrine. She showed us a picture of 
the graveyard as it looked during the 
poet’s lifetime. At one end stood a 
tiny frame church building in which 
Scriven, a lay preacher of the Plym- 
outh Brethren faith, preached regu- 
larly for some years. We heard of the 
services he conducted in the Bailie- 
boro Baptist Church, and more of his 
charitable spirit which endeared him 
to everyone in and around Bewdley 
and the surrounding countryside. “De- 
spite his poverty, the richness of his 
soul made him a welcome guest in ev- 
ery home. We always considered it 
an honor to have him as our guest; 
he did us so much good.” She also 
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showed us a photostatic copy of the 
original manuscript of the hymn. En- 
titled “Pray Without Ceasing,” and 
containing just two stanzas, it differed 
from later, revised versions, as the 
second stanza began with these lines: 

Are we cold and unbelieving, 

Cumbered with a load of care? 

Here the Lord is still our refuge, 

Take it to the Lord in prayer. 

The town clerk of Port Hope let me 
read a privately published booklet, 
printed in 1895 by Rev. James Cleland, 
on the life and ministry of Joseph 
Scriven, now preserved in the town 
archives. The full account of the 
author’s death, taken from the private 
papers of Mr. James Sackville, is re- 
corded in this manuscript for the first 
time. 

“His body was just worn down with 
toil, and his mind wearied with failure 
and disappointment in his work dur- | 
ing past years. In the end of his days 
he never failed to trust God to provide 
for his bodily wants and to resign him- | 
self to the will of God, and to wait | : 
patiently till the Lord’s time came to 
release him from his body and to take 
him home to himself. Mr. Sackville, 
hearing of his illness, hastened to him 
and found him just prostrate in mind | 
and body. His greatest fear appeared | 
to be lest he should do anything to | 
dishonor God or bring reproach on .the 
name of Christ. The one desire and | 
prayer of his heart seemed to be ex- | 
pressed in the words which he was 
heard to speak a few days before his 
departure, ‘I wish the Lord would take | 
me home.’ Two Scriptures I heard | 
him repeat during the last hour I was 
with him: ‘I am the Lord’s’ and ‘I will | 
never leave thee or forsake thee.’ Mr. 
James Sackville brought him to his 
own house (the same house in which 
the hymn had been written twenty- 
nine years earlier).” 

Mr. Sackville’s own account con- 
tinues the story. “We left him,” he 
says, “about midnight. I withdrew to 
an adjoining room, not to sleep, but 
to watch and wait, and occupied my- 
self with reading my brother’s writ- 
ings until about 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. You may imagine my surprise 
and dismay, when, on visiting his 
room, I found it empty. All search | 
failed to find any-trace of the missing 
one, until, a little after noon, the body 
was discovered in water nearby, life- 
less and cold in death. (This is a small 
shallow creek, with hardly eight inches 
of water, about one-hundred yards 
south of the Sackville home just beyond 
the barn.) A veil of mystery hangs over 
the last hours of my beloved brother’s | 
life on earth. What is known we read 
with humiliation to profit, the un- 
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what it is in the darkness. In his own 
time and way he will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness and 
make manifest the counsel of the 
hearts.” 

It is generally believed that Mr. 
Seriven, delirious with a high fever, 
left his bed in Mr. Sackville’s home 
seeking fresh air. Becoming dizzy, 
he staggered across the yard until he 
stumbled, exhausted, into the little 
creek that emptied into Rice Lake a 
short distance away. As Mr. Bar- 
nard described it to me, “He died on 
his knees in the attitude of prayer. 
Only he was kneeling on the bank of 
the creek with his head in the water.” 

It was Mr: James Sackville who 
mailed a copy of his friend’s poem +o 
a religious journal where Mr. Con- 
verse, composer of the tune, discovered 
it. Later the words and music were 
published as the last hymn in a new 
hymnal. The editor lived to say, “The 
last hymn in the book became first in 
the hearts of the people.” 





COURT AFFIRMS BAPTIST 
AUTHORITY LIES IN 
CONGREGATION 
Albany, New York—A ruling by the 
New York State Appellate Division has 
thwarted an attempt by a Baptist min- 
ister to regain the pastorate of a 
church in Sherburne, from which he 

was ousted last year. 

The Rev. J. Frank Ryder had sought 
a reversal of a decision by Justice Wil- 
liam H. Coon of the State Supreme 
Court, who ruled that the congregation 
was the final authority on his employ- 
ment, 

Five justices of the Appellate Divi- 
sion unanimously affirmed the ruling, 
stating that “under the usages and 
customs of the Baptist Church, the au- 
thority to employ or dismiss a minister 
lies not in the congregation, the trus- 
tees or the deacons, but in the congre- 
gation itself.” 

On January 6, 1948, the congregation 
voted to remove Mr. Ryder as pastor, 
and later trustees padlocked the church 
to prevent his entry. The minister, 
who says he preaches “old time reli- 
gion,” called the lockout “evidence of 
the devil’s work.” 

He was rehired by a small group of 
supporters the following June, but Jus- 
tice Coon ruled the meeting illegal be- 
cause insufficient notice had been given 
to members of the congregation. 

The Appellate Division held the meet- 
ing of the minister’s supporters and 
the subsequent services he conducted 
after his reinstatement by the group 
“were not meetings of the church nor 
binding upon its members.” 
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“We Are a Very Large Chureh” 


So, Thought the Church Secretary, the Ordinary 
Rules of Pastoral Friendliness Were Impossible 


by jean i sinites Smith 


OT LONG AGO my minister wrote 

me a letter. It came, I suppose, 

as the result of a casual remark 
made as I was paying the balance of 
my annual pledge in the church office. 
I had said to the clerk, “I’m moving out 
of town and want to pay up. Strange 
... I’ve been a member of this church 
for eighteen years and the only time 
I’ve been called on was when they were 
out to raise money... . Oh well, that’s 
the penalty for belonging to a huge 
church, I suppose.” 

The efficient clerk had noted my re- 
mark. She had even looked up my 
“record” and found that I was a former 
director of religious education, a writer 
in the field of religious journalism and 
a business woman, and that I had peri- 
odically volunteered to teach in my 
church school. At least someone gave 
the minister this information so that 
he wrote me a personal letter. 

But the letter gave me great pause 
and though many weeks have passed, 
I am still pondering the problem in- 
volved. 

“You must understand,” it read in 
effect, “that we are a very large church 
and it would be impossible to call on 
all our membership. Our large staff 
is already overworked. It is through 
our many groups that church members 
become acquainted.” 

The day before I left town, the min- 
ister’s assistant called and left her 
card, since I was out doing errands. 

On the train, still thinking about 

that letter, I fell into conversation with 
a fellow passenger who ventured, “Olt 
yes, my wife and I had much the same 
experience. We decided to join St. 
John’s and the rector and his staff 
rushed us. We were called on and 
fussed over before we joined but after 
we made our pledge and settled down 
as bona-fide members, no one came 
near us.” 
“Perhaps we should always expect 
the aggressors,” I ventured. 
“Maybe we should ‘woo’ the church in- 
stead of looking for the church to seek 
us out.” 

Like so many problems, the fault 
seems to lie on both sides. We do know 
that our church staffs, large or one- 
man, are overworked. We know that 
ministers, their assistants and direc- 
education are on 


to be 


tors of religious 


twelve to fourteen hour duty and their 
work is never done. I know this be- 
cause I have been on the other side of 
the fence. In fact, I had to give up 
church work because my health could 
not stand the long and exhausting hours 
of service. The fault does not lie with 
lack of desire or comprehension on the 
part of church workers or ministers 
who strive to keep new members com- 
ing into the church and to help them 
make an adjustment of service to the 
church through active participation. 

It is physically impossible for any 
minister or his staff to annually call 
on and nurse along each and every 
member and prospective member. 

And yet the church has an obliga- 
tion in this direction if it is to fulfill 
ifs purpose. Adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to a happy, useful and devoted 
service in the church of his choice is at 
the very core of the function of the 
church. 

Each church has its faithful workers 
—those folk who, by reason of their 
talent, devotion and need, serve on the 
teaching staff and attend and partici- 
pate in group meetings year after 
year. The church does not need to ‘woo’ 
them ... they are, indeed, the heart of 
the church. When it comes to this outer 
fringe of membership—to the far larger 
group of people who take no active part 
but instead sit on the sidelines and com- 
plain, this faithful group can be a 
great help. 

I am thinking, for example, how much 
it would have meant to me if one or two 
of these active, faithful folk had called 
and invited me to go with them to a 
group meeting, or had asked me to visit 
the church Simple? Every 
church does that, you reply. Perhaps, 
theoretically, but not always, unless my 


school. 


experience has been most irregular. 

In business we attack a problem di- 
rectly, face it squarely and then set to 
work to solve it in a practical, efficient 
way. Can we apply this technique to 
the problem of learning to know each 
and every church member and _ pros- 
pective member and of helping him find 
a useful place of service in the church? 
I believe we can. 

Intelligent lay people could assist 
the pastor and staff in calling on the 
entire church membership once a year 
with a purpose quite apart from fund 
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raising. To do so, they would have to 
make careful plans, map out territory, 
divide names on the basis of a congen- 
ial and understanding approach with 
parents calling on other parents, pro- 
fessional people on other professionals. 
It would take considerable time and 
thought on the part of a central com- 
mittee to work out such a plan, but it 
would be well worth the effort. 

When these calls are made, certain 
vital statistics should be secured, tact- 
fully, and as the result of guided, pur- 
poseful conversation. Each church 
member should have a card on which 
should be noted such information as 
his profession or business, size of fam- 
ily with names of each, where the chil- 
dren go to church school, church groups 
attended, hobbies, talents, abilities, edu- 
cation —any and all information that 
can be gleaned over a period of years. 
The point being that the personnel card 
grows as the church member grows, 
and through intelligent use of this in- 
formation the individual is guided to 
the type of church strvice and group 
participation most congenial and useful 
to all concerned. 

The difficulty is that the church staff 
and active members start out with en- 
thusiasm to keep such records and then 
after a time it becomes burdensome or 
interest wans. But if the church as an 
organism is to be constantly revitalized 
by new workers and new, useful, de- 
voted members, some means must be 
devised to secure and keep them. Each 
Sunday finds men and women in the 
pews who have a valuable contribution 
to make to the life of the church and 
who need to make that contribution for 
the good of their own spiritual growth. 
They need to be sought out and put to 
work. 

There are those who will react to 
this idea that the church can and should 
be more aggressive and interested in 
its members by saying, “It’s up to each 
person. A Christian who comes to a 
church should make himself known and 
offer his services without expecting any 
attention from the minister and his 
staff. We shouldn’t have to baby and 
flatter people to get them to attend 
church or do church work.” 

To that attitude, my answer is “yes, 
perhaps so, but just the same a person 
is going to be a lot happier about it if 
he feels both wanted and needed.” The 
church today has many competitors: 
clubs, all kinds of groups and activities 
demand an individual’s time. A warm, 
friendly church, no matter how large 
or small its membership, that knows 
each person as an individual and then 
seeks to help that person participate in 
the church life in which he fits best, 
will be a growing church. And in turn, 
church members will grow as they par- 
ticipate. 
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Check List for a Christian Home 
by Machean Where 


National Family Week is May 1-8. Here is a good suggestion for 
a church emphasis. 


VERYONE who preaches, teaches 

or worships in a Christian church 

believes in Christian-homes. We 
say that unless our homes are Christian 
our society cannot be. We say that the 
future of our faith and even of our 
civilization rests with the Christian 
home. 

I have listened to many sermons and 
lectures that have soundly condemned 
non-Christian homes. The preacher or 
lecturer has pointed out what parents 
do to keep their homes from being 
Christian. He has listed things the 
people do to keep their homes pagan. 
And always, at the conclusion, he de- 
plores the fact that there are so few 
Christian homes. At the end he pleads 
for more Christianity at home. 


But when all of this has been said, 
we are still left wondering. What is a 
Christian home? How may I judge 
whether or not my own home is Chris- 
tian? Of course, there have been dis- 
cussions from the positive point of 
view. But too often our talk about 
Christianity in the home limits itself 
to negative considerations. 

With these thoughts in mind we de- 
vised a little check list for a Christian 
home. Ten questions were brought to- 
gether, each one demanding either a 
“ves” or “no” answer. A “yes” answer 
would say that in that respect the home 
being examined is Christian. And be- 
cause a great deal of thought and 
prayer were given to the list, we felt 
that if a family could answer “yes” to 
all ten questions, it could — without 
reservation — classify itself as Chris- 
tian. Where the honest answer had to 
be “no” is the place where improve- 
ment ought to be made toward the 
building of the Christian home. 


Here is the ten-question check list: 

(1) Before every meal do we say a 
grace, or ask the Lord’s blessing upon 
the food that has been given to us? 

(2) Do we take time as a family 
somewhere every day to read the Bible 
and to pray, perhaps using the devo- 
tional guide prepared for use through 
our church? 

(3) Does our home treat Sunday as 
the Lord’s Day—allowing nothing ex- 
cept sickness or unavoidable emerg- 
ency to interfere with our attendance 





*Minister, Park Baptist Church, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. 


at church and Sunday school; and is 
the whole day treated with the respect 
and the reverence due to the one day 
in seven especially set aside for the 
Lord? 

(4) Is our family budget designed to 
include at least a consecrated tithe of 
one-tenth of our income set apart for 
the Lord’s work? 


(5) Is the conversation about reli- 
gion and about the church constructive 
so that when we talk about our faith, 
our church, the program at our church, 
the leadership at our church and our 
friends at church we are always rev- 
erent and kind and helpful? And are 
we thoughtful about speaking words of 
praise wherever and whenever we can? 

(6) Is the recreation in our home 
always Christian so that our family fun 
will lead to good habits and an honest 
and wholesome outlook on life? 


(7) Are the radio programs and the 
literature which come to our home al- 
ways Christian, thus barring emphasis 
on crime, sex, hate and drunkenness? 
And do we keep church and religious 
literature on our book shelves and 
reading stands? 

(8) Do we abstain from keeping alco- 
holic beverages of any kind in our 
home, thus always setting a good 
example? 

(9) Do we seek to have an evangelis- 
tic atmosphere of love, brotherhood 
and the Will of the Lord in everything 
we say and do at home? 

(10) As a family, do we share to- 
gether in home chores, in recreation, in 
evangelistic effort and in service to the 
Kingdom of God through our church? 

This check list was incorporated into 
a sermon delivered on one of the family 
festival services in our church. At the 
close of the service, the ushers handed 
to each worshipper a mimeographed 
copy of the check list. On this copy, 
behind each question were two blank 
columns—one for checking “yes” -and 
the other for checking “no.” Families 
were urged to take the check list and 
make it the subject of a serious devo- 
tional and discussion period in eaeh 
home that week. Each family could 
thus check itself, and seek the place 
for concentration in its improvement. 

What the results of this procedure 
were or will be, we do not know. We 
felt that the questions probed inti- 
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mately, deeply, personally. We felt 
that the answers should be shared only 
within the family and with God. 

But if the check list brought out 
family discussion. and the realization 


that there were points for needed im- | 
provement, we are convinced that mar- | 


velous results will eventually show 
themselves. They will come to light in 


better, more deeply consecrated Chris- | 
tian homes. Consequently, they will be | 


seen in the more rapid expansion across 
the face of the earth of the eternal 
Kingdom of God. 





CHURCHMEN ASK PEOPLE BE 
GIVEN CHANCE TO STUDY 
ATLANTIC PACT 

Cleveland—An appeal that the 
American people be given a full chance 
to study the North Atlantic security 
pact before it comes to a vote in the 
U.S. Senate was issued here by the 
National Study Conference on _ the 
Churches and World Order. 

The conference also called upon the 
government to persist in its efforts to 
reach an agreement on international 
control of atomic energy. 

It urged the United States to main- 
tain sufficient military strength to con- 
vince Soviet Russia that she cannot 
impose the Communist ideology by ter- 
ror and tyranny. 

These were among the chief clauses 
approved by the delegates in voting on 
their final conference message. 

Other points stressed in the message 
were: 

Development of an American foreign 
policy that is in basic accord with the 
United Nations. 

Conversion of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, as approved by 
the U.N. General Assembly, into law 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Ratification of the U.S. Senate of 
the convention on the prevention and 
punishment of the crime of genocide. 

Ratification of final peace treaties 
as soon as possible to aid in strength- 
ening the United Nations. 

Liberalization of the displaced per- 
sons act to bring more refugees into 
this country. 

Full participation in the international 
trade organization. R. N.S. 








FROM EASTER TO 
PENTECOST 


This should be a period of large 
congregations and overflowing offer- 
ings. Our “Easter to Pentecost” 
pledge card will help. 


Sample Sent on Request 
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HOW MUCH MONEY CAN OUR 
CHURCH EXPECT TO RAISE? 


April, 1949 





Gentlemen: 


We are contemplating a fund raising campaign in our 
church in the near future. We realize it is not only necessary 
to know the amount of money needed, but to have an indica- 
tion as to the amount of money we can expect. 


We understand the answers to the ten questions listed 
below will give you the needed information to make an analysis 
of our situation, and at no obligation to us. 


POOR 00 CCR iiiceris Rie te eats Dena eee eee cach 


eit amt osiaiin wee dco 6 Se ee 
3. Number of Member Families__------- PIES wceitetin an 
4. Amount of Budget (1948)_----------- ‘~: ae 


5. Number of Contributors to Budget_.....-......------ 


6.. Namber of Members Tithing. ... 2.022 -252440.44-.~-~.- 


~] 


I TION hd care dntick ckanbdewscuas RE 
EE A Fey pes OE ie Lede 3.4. A ee oe 
9. How much already in Rand... ........c..-2 2... nse 
10. Date of last Campaign__---_---- ae ae 


Thanking you in advance for the recommendation that 
we realize will guide us in making our plans, I am, 


(Please Print) 


MAIL IN THIS QUESTIONNAIRE TODAY 
.. REMEMBER, THERE IS NO OBLIGA.- 
TION, AND ALL INFORMATION IS, OF 
COURSE, CONFIDENTIAL... 
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The Reasonableness of Immortality 
e el by + (sata at Macartney» 


Why should it be thought a thing 
incredible with you, that God should 
raise the dead?—Acts 26:8. 

T is always hard to get men to be- 

lieve that which is in itself, unrea- 

sonable. Christianity does not ask 
for such belief. It deals, indeed, with 
the things that are not seen, and calls 
for faith, but for faith only in that 
which is in itself reasonable. In the 
midst of his defense at Caesarea be- 
fore the Procurator Festus and King 
Agrippa and Bernice, Paul suddenly 
flung out this question: “Why should 
it be thought a thing incredible with 
you, that God should raise the dead?” 
Paul had preached as central truths 
of his doctrine, the resurrection of 
Christ and the resurrection of believ- 
ers in Christ. And in the midst of his 
defense he pauses for a moment to re- 
mind the king of the reasonableness of 
this doctrine. My purpose, then, in 
the sermon tonight, is to point out how 
the hope of immortality which we have 
in Jesus Christ is altogether credible 
and reasonable because it is in keep- 
ing with the highest thoughts and de- 
sires and reflections of man’s mind and 
man’s heart. 


At first the outside appearances 
are altogether against such a thing as 
a resurrection from the dead or the 
life to come. The rayless eye, the mo- 
tionless hand, the voice quenched in 
the smoke of death—all on the sur- 
face seem to deny the possibility of a 
future life. But when we think longer 
and look deeper, immortality becomes 
credible, reasonable and _ necessary. 
What, then, are some of those things, 
some of those facts about human life 
which make the revelation of immor- 
tality in Jesus Christ, altogether cred- 
ible and reasonable? 

I. The Universal Thought, Instinct, and 

Desire for Immortality 


The thought of immortality is a part 
of man’s constitution, and an insep- 
arable part. It is woven into the very 
fabric of his nature. The question 
then arises, How could this thought 
of immortality have arisen in man’s 
mind and heart? How could it have 
originated in him unless there is the 
answering fact of immortality? One 
of the great arguments for the exist- 
ence of God was spoken of as the On- 


*Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


tological argument,:-or the argument 
from man’s being. Man thinks of God, 
therefore, God must exist. No such 
idea could have entered into man’s 
mind unless God is. That is sound rea- 
soning. The same argument can be 
applied to the doctrine of immortality. 
How could man have so great an idea, 
so great a hope, if there is no corre- 
sponding reality? And still more, how 
could he have held it so long, and in 
spite of the fact that the earth is one 
vast cemetery—dead forests, dead ani- 
mals, dead empires and systems, and 
dead men? In spite of the fact that 
man has lived surrounded by the con- 
stant reminders of mortality, he has 
clung to his belief in immortality. And 
although the generations of men have 
plunged like a Niagara over the falls 
of time into the mystery abyss of death, 
still man believes that his life goes on 
after death. This is a fact of the 
greatest significance. The wise man 
said, “Thou hast put eternity in his 
heart.” There is no doubt that man, 
who is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward and whose days are as a 
shadow that pineth, and as a_ hand 
breadth, has the thought of eternal life 
in his heart. 

“Here sits he shaping wings to fly;” 

The desire and instinct for immor- 
tality is certainly the noblest that can 
animate man’s mind. Here again, the 
question arises, how could there be this 
instinct and this desire for immortal- 
ity if it has no correspondence with 
reality? Man’s eye is not satisfied with 
seeing, his car is not satisfied with 
hearing. The beast is satisfied with 
what he sees, with what he eats, but 
not man. So far as we can see God 
has never implanted an instinct unless 
he supplies the organ also for the 
gratification of that instinct. The bird 
has the instinct to fly, and wings with 
which to do it. The fish has the in- 
stinct to swim, and has the fins with 
which to do it. The bee has the in- 
stinct to secrete honey, and honey and 
wax are provided. There is light for 
the eye, there is music for the ear, 
there is love for the heart, and are we 
to think that God’s plan breaks down 
only when we come to the highest crea- 
ture of all, and in that creature the 
highest instinct of all, the instinct for 
the life to come? Were that so, then 
God created man only to allow him to 
be deceived and duped, and has en- 


couraged him to expect and desire 
what he can never have. That would 
be unlike God: 

My own dim life should teach me this 
That life shall live forevermore; 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is. 

A woman in Germany who had no 
faith in immortality, in keeping with 
her convictions and unbelief, caused 
herself to be buried in a sepulcher of 
heavy masonry covered with a heavy 
slab, on which was inscribed her dec- 
laration that for her this was the end. 
But in some way a seed found lodge- 
ment in the mortar, and feeding upon 
her body, grew to be a tree that burst 
asunder her stone coffin. In the like 
manner man’s instinct bursts asunder 
the stone coffin of all doubts and ar- 
guments with which it is sought to 
deny the fact and hope of immortality. 
II. The Character of God 

On perhaps only one occasion did 
Jesus directly argue for immortality 
and against annihilation of the spirit 
at death. As we have seen he always 
assumed and took for granted life to 
come and proceeded upon that basis. 
But there was one exception to this 
general plan. That was when the 
Sadducees came to him with the ques- 
tion about the woman who had been 
married seven times and had survived 
all her husbands. The Sadducees did 
not believe in the resurrection. That 
does not mean merely that they did 
not believe in the resurrection of the 
body, but, as we are told in the Book 
of Acts, they did not believe in any 
spirit or non-bodily existence. In oth- 
er words, for them death was the end. 
In asking Jesus this question as to 
which one of the seven husbands would 
be her husband in the life to come, 
their purpose was to show that the 
whole idea of immortality was prepos- 
terous. Their crude joke is repeated 
in Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe. 
Haeckel wants to know what Henry 
VIII will do when he gets to heaven. 
Which one of his numerous wives, 
Katherine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, 
Jane Seymour, Ann of Cleve, or Cath- 
erine Howard, will be his wife in 
heaven? 

Jesus patiently, but powerfully, ex- 
posed the fallacy of the Sadducees. 
In the first place, he said they had 
a mistaken conception of the future 
life in making it just the continuation 








ld 





f the conditions of this life. In heaven, | 


he said, marriage, in its physical re- 
lationship, cannot exist. 
neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage, but are as the angels of heaven. 
This does not mean, of course, that 
souls cannot be re-united and have 
fellowship in the life to come. 

Then Christ proceeded further and 
took up the whole challenge of the 
Sadducees in their unbelief as to a 
future life. They claimed to be the 


orthodox sect, as against the Pharisees, | 


who believed in the resurrection; and 
they appealed to Moses and his books 
as warrant for their unbelief in a fu- 
ture life. If death was not the end, 
then certainly there would have been 
an explicit statement about the fact 


of eternal life in the law of Moses. | 
But Jesus reminds them of what God | 


said to Moses at the bush when he 
called him to deliver Egypt. And this 
is what he said, “I am the God of thy 
father, the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac and the God of Jacob.” Christ’s 
great comment on that word of God to 
Moses was this: “God is not the God 


of the dead, but of the living.” In oth- | 


er words, he says that God is not the 
God of dead men, but of living men, 
and that the souls of Abraham and 
of Isaac and Jacob are alive. 

Thus Christ bases his great argu- 
ment for immortality on the character 
and nature of God. It is impossible 
to believe in God and not believe in 
immortality. One is just as reason- 
able and credible as the other. Nor 
can one believe in immortality and not 
at the same time believe in God. The 
honor and majesty of God are linked 
with man’s immortality. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust, 


Thou madest man, he knows not why. , 


He thinks he was not made to die. 
And Thou has made him; Thou art 
just. 

III. The Incompleteness of Life 

Death always preaches to us that 
sermon. If it preaches the brevity and 
the uncertainty of life, and, as it so 
often and so solemnly does, that in 
the midst of life we are in death, it 
also preaches a great sermon on life’s 
incompleteness. I care not whether it 
is the death of a little infant, like a 
flower no sooner blown than blasted, 
or of a man who is in the midst of 
his years, and in the midst of his ac- 
tivities, or of one who has outlived all 
his contemporaries, that is always the 
sermon that death preaches—life is 
incomplete. Even for those who have 


had the highest talent and found great 
and effectual doors opened for the use 
and display of those talents, even 
they pass from us, seem to speak of 
the incompleteness of life. 

a fragment 


Francis Bacon has 
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to the Whole 
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Now, for as little as $1995* the glorious voice of a 25-note 


carillon can ring out from your church belfry. A single swinging bell 


effect can be obtained at a cost as low as $495.00.* 


In spite of the small cost, you enjoy the true voices of great bells, 


for in Stromberg-Carlson Carillons, bell-tones are created by the 


striking of metal upon metal as a bell is struck. ‘The vibrations of the bell 


metal are then amplified and projected threugh Stromberg-Carlson 


high fidelity equipment . . . for the whole community to hear and enjoy. 


Write for complete information to Dept. ¢M-4, Sound Equipment 





e The Mechlin Console 
houses a 38-note keyboard 
with standard piano action. 


* Plus moderate installation. 
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among his essays, Of Fame. At the 
end you read the words, “The rest was 
not finished.” Is not that a sentiment 
which must be inscribed after the rec- 
ord of any human life, “The rest was 
not finished”? In Toledo in Spain I 
went to see the paintings of the great 
artist who is known to fame only by 
his nationality, El] Greco, or the Greek. 
In the cathedral you see his Apostles 
and Saints. Some of them are just 
bare, unfinished sketches. He planned 
to finish them but death overtook him; 
and now you can look on just the out- 
line of a face or a hand. Man scems 
to come to an end as Moses died on 
Nebo’s lonely mountain; just on the 


borders of the land which he desires 
to enter. He has endowments on a 
scale immeasurably larger than his 
needs in this life. He has intermin- 
able longing after a higher and a fu- 
ture life, which only immortality itself 
and the greatness of immortality can 
ever satisfy. One of the most strik- 
ing and impressive things ever said 
on the subject of immortality and 
man’s need for it was what Hortense, 
the daughter of Napoleon’s Josephine, 
and the mother of Napoleon III, wrote 
to her son when he was for a brief 
time in America and when seriously 
ill, she did not expect to meet him 
again in this life: “Believe,” she said, 
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Trinity Church, Asheville, North Carolina 
Rev. J. W. Tuton, Rector 


Church lighting as an art can be coordi- 
nated with church lighting as a science to 
improve the architecture, the general 
decorative effect, and at the same time 
help put the congregation at ease and 
induce attention to the service. Note, in the 
illustration, that (1) the Nave is lighted by 
lanterns giving general diffused light, (2) 
the choir stalls are lighted by open bottom 
lanterns which give excellent light down- 
ward, yet little light in the eyes of the 
congregation and, finally, (3) two opaque 
shields suspended over the Communion 
rail give ample and well distributed light 
on the Altar and in the Sanctuary 
generally. Send for our questionnaire 
and booklet, “Church Lighting Trends”. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
40 West 13th St. ~ New York II, N_Y. 


Rambusch for Decoration, Murals, 
Altars, Altar Rails, Pulpits, Lighting Fixtures, 
Woodwork, Art Metal 
and Stained Glass Windows 
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§ Beautiful, hand-tooled leather books 
* with hand-engrossed pages are exhibited 
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our catalog. 
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“that certainly we shall meet again. 
Have faith in this consoling idea. It is 
too necessary not to be true.” 


IV. The Need for the Enactment 

of Justice 

Man has a deep instinct for justice, 
and a deep belief, too, that the Judge 
of all the earth must do right. But 
here, certainly, in this world, we do 
not see the working out of full and 
complete justice. Good men are often 
persecuted and afflicted while evil men 
spread themselves like a green bay 
tree. Merit is often submerged and 
not recognized while men without tal- 
ent are raised to high place. There 
is, of course, a law of justice and re- 
tribution at work in this world. But 
just enough to let us know that God 
judges, -but not finally, in this world 
and that there is a judgment to come. 
This inner conviction as to justice lies 
at the foundation of all our laws, and 
is within the soul as a great longing. 
To say, then, that death is the end is 
to deny this great conviction as to 
the working out of justice. It would 
mean that Moses and Pharaoh, Elijah 
and Jezebel, John the Baptist and 
Herodias, Paul and Nero, the martyrs 
and their persecutors, Hitler and his 
victims, fare just the same. If, in the 
end, justice is to be done, then we 
have a faith which can endure the evil 
and the injustices of this world, but 
if death is the end of the chapter, then 
“chaos is come again.” 

V. Human Love and Affection 

“The heart,” Pascal says, “has rea- 
sons of its own, of which the mind 
knows nothing.” Time is too short for 
affection. The human heart demands 
eternity. In the words of an eloquent 
doubter, “Life is a narrow veil be- 
tween the cold and barren peaks of 
two eternities. We strive in vain to 
look beyond the heights. We cry aloud, 
and the only answer is the echo of our 
wailing cry. From the voiceless lips 
of our unreplying dead there comé no 
word; but in the night of death, hope 
sees a star and listening love can hear 
the rustle of a wing.” Those beauti- 
ful words, although they come from 
the lips of a doubter, gave noble ex- 
pression to the hope of the human 
heart. 

There is no true thought of the life 
to come apart from human affection. 
Sir Edwin Arnold records the legend 
of the East in which it is related that 
King Solomon sat once upon his 
throne on a great mountain west of 
the Indus. All creatures were gath- 
ered about him and in his hand he 
held an emerald cup full of the water 
of life. The intimation had come to 


him that if he drank of it, he would 
In order to get their 


be young forever. 


advice, Solomon called before him rep- 
resentatives of all created things. All 
advised him to drink of the cup, 
“Drink, O King!” live forever in im- 
mortal youth! Then Solomon inquired 
if all creatures were present, and 
learned that the dove had not yet ap- 
peared. When he asked the dove she 
said, “O King, if my mate died I should 
die, too. What good will immortal 
youth do you if you see everything to 
which you are attached perish around 
you?” Taught by the voice of affec- 
tion, Solomon poured out, untasted, 
the water of endless life by himself. 


After the other women had gone 
away, and after the two disciples had 
inspected the empty sepulchre and 
gone back to their homes, John tells 
us that “Mary stood without the se- 
pulchre weeping.” Forever Mary weep- 
ing at the grave is the symbol of the 
heart’s affection and the heart’s sor- 
row. Love finds no ray of comfort 
save in the hope of meeting again upon 
some other shore. It may be that to 
have loved and lost is better than to 
have never loved at all. But far bet- 
ter is it to have the faith that tells 
us that we have loved and not lost. 
The recollection of departed friends is 
good; but our hopes of meeting again 
is still better. Good is the sunset glow; 
but far better is the golden light of 
the radiant morning and the unclouded 
dawn. These, then, are some of the 
great considerations which make rea- 
sonable and credible the full revela- 
tion of eternal life beyond the grave 
which we have in Jesus Christ, who 
brought life and immortality to life 
in the gospel. 

These intimations of immortality 
are: the universal thought and desire 
for it; the need of another world for 
the enactment of perfect justice; the 
obvious incompleteness of this life, 
and the invincible affection of man’s 
heart. How shall we explain these 
great thoughts and desires and convic- 
tions, except on the ground of another 
life to come? 

’Tis the divinity that stirs within us, 

’Tis Heaven itself that points out an 
hereafter, 

And intimates Eternity to man. 

These considerations and facts about 
human life and the human heart which 
we have mentioned, are not, of course, 
the ground of our confidence in eternal 
life. The ground of that confidence is 
Jesus Christ, who himself rose trium- 
phant from the dead and said, “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life.” “Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also.” But 
these are mighty intimations which 
render credible to our minds and 
hearts the announcement of eternal 
life in Christ. 

When Columbus, drawing near to 
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he unknown continent, saw leaves and 
ranches floating in the sea, he knew, 
Ithough he could not see that conti- 
ient, that he was drawing near to 
another world. So is it that in the af- 
feections and longings of his heart, in 
the instinct of his nature for justice, 
and in the shadow-like brevity and 
pitiful incompleteness of life, the soul 
£ man sees portents and intimations, 
floating messengers, as it were, which 
help him to believe that beyond time’s 
ocean, there is another world: 

... A land of pure delight 

Where saints immortal reign. 


Infinite day excludes the night 
And pleasures banish pain. 





COURT BARS ELECTION OF 
VESTRY 


Brooklyn, New York—Dr. John How- 
ard Melish, pastor of Holy Trinity 
Protestant Episcopal Church here, post- 
poned a scheduled special parish elec- 
tion following a Supreme Court order 
barring the projected election. 

Purpose of the election was to give 
parishioners a chance to vote for a new 
vestry to replace nine vestrymen who 
had petitioned Bishop James P. De- 
Wolfe of Long Island to remove the 
rector. 

The Supreme Court also issued a de- 
claratory judgment upholding the posi- 
tion of the church’s “deposed” vestry- 
men. 

Refusing to accept their removal as 
final, the nine vestrymen had applied 
to the court for an injunction barring 
the scheduled election and a declaratory 
judgment upholding their position. 

Justice E. Ivan Rubenstein issued a 
temporary injunction against the elec- 
tion and ordered Dr. Melish and his 
supporters to show cause why the in- 
junction should not be permanent. 

Bishop DeWolfe recently removed Dr. 
Melish and his son, the Rev. William 
Howard Melish, assistant rector and 














chairman of the National Council of | 


American-Soviet Friendship. Following 
the removal order the nine vestrymen 
were voted out of office at a special 
parish meeting. Then Dr. Melish sched- 
uled a meeting to replace the nine. 
The rector has refused to accept 
Bishop DeWolfe’s ouster order, saying 
he would not “withdraw from this 


fight” so long as the majority of his | 


parish supported him. He said the vote 


to oust the nine vestrymen was evidence | 


the parish favored his retention. 


R. N.S. 
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AUDIO VISUAL AIDS? 


Be sure to read the May issue 
of 
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of brown, tempered Masonite 
Prestwood, unmarred by bolts, 
rivets or nails; with sturdy tu- 
bular steel folding legs finished 
in Bryce beige enamel. For 


years of satisfactory service, 
use FOLD-O-LEG Tables. 


S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


BEST for BANQUET 


The most popular folding 
tables for church and school 
use... provide 25% greater 
seating capacity without knee 
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“There is nothing quite like this on the 
market, and the wonder is that it has not 
been done sooner.”—Lutheran Church 
Quarterly. 


“It is a book of permanent value and 
should be in every religious library.”“— 
Reveille. 


“He who reads and meditates on these 
devotions has an opportunity of fellowship 
with many of the greatest souls in the 
Christian Church. It is truly a fellowship 
with the saints.”—Christian Advocate. 
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An Anthology of 
Christian Devotiona! Literature 


COMPILED BY 
Thomas S. Kepler 


“It is the type of book one does not 
to the best advantage read quickly but 
rather deliberately and over a long period 
of time.”—Telescope-Messenger. 


800 pages @ $7.50 





At Your Bookstore 


Here are the spiritual meditations, which, ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
next to the Bible itself, have most inspired 
seekers of divine truth throughout the Chris- 
tian era. 


This amazingly comprehensive collection 
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Productive Past 
by A ae. 53 WeKeehan 
SERMON STARTER Ne Po Saas Ss ——————= afraid of him,” he said. “I can hardly 
Se--naidl: dete aaa dasther Mt think there ever was any scared into 
' : : Else it would not be 


Luke 24:28. 
New Steps of Faith 

N THE gloaming of the day two 

disciples of Jesus walked with a 

Stranger, not knowing who he was. 
In the falling daylight they asked him 
to dine with them. He sat with them, 
broke a loaf of bread, and vanished. 
He was then off again on his great 
errand, as we must be if we would 
follow him. So it has been all down 
the ages, and so it is today if we watch 
the changing vision of religious ideals 
before our eyes. None of us, twenty 
years ago, could have imagined the 
progress made toward Christian unity 
in our day. It is a greater fact than 
the splitting of the atom; indeed it 
may keep the atom from splitting 
us. In some respects ours is the most 
truly religious age thus far. 

A lovely story, “The Dry Wood,” tells 
of an old priest who worked for fifty 
years in a gray London slum, never 
taking a vacation. At last, worn out, 
he died, but he clean forgot to shut the 
doors of Heaven behind him, or else 
deliberately left them wide open, whence 
a whiter light shone through. The 
story is a parable of the change from 
an egocentric religion to a self-forget- 
ting religion. The old priest never 
thought of himself once, much less 
twice. He was so busy saving others, 
picking up pieces of people from the 
waste basket of the city, that he forgot 
all about himself. The story made me 
feel like a Christian for one whole week. 
It may not be perfect artistically, but 
it does gather up in one pair of cupped 
hands the pitiful fragments of the 
broken heart of the world. To get our- 
selves off our hands and into the hands 
of God, is the whole secret of life. 

Jesus tells us plainly that he who 
seeks to save his life, his soul, shall 
lose it. But if he loses his life, loses 
thought of it, giving himself to the 
Gospel, he shall save it. Self-seeking 
is irreligious. The Gospel of Jesus is 
not a safety-first scramble, but the 
service of the Master. * * * No man, 
however pious, is saved so long as he 
is self-obsessed. 

A second step of faith we are now 
learning to take is away from the idea 
of salvage to the truth about salvation. 
It is difficult to think of God engaged 





Hobart D. McKeehan 


in an Operation Salvage, rescuing a 
few in the midst of a vast and incred- 
ible divine failure. Anyone who could 
be content with his own private salva- 
tion, or even with the notion of a pri- 
vate salvation, would prove that he is 
not saved. Salvation is seeking that 
God is good, and by his grace and 
mercy and help becoming a part of 
that goodness. In the end we are saved 
from ourselves and from the stain of 
life — less by our faith in God than by 
his faith in us. Our faith may any 
moment fail, but his faith, his love, 
never fail, never let go. Lost things 
will be found. at last; there is no such 
thing as Divine defeat. 





To me the soul of all religions, and 
the hope of all souls, the first truth and 
the last, without which there is no hope 
for anyone, here or hereafter, is the 
love of God as Jesus taught it and lived 
it out in his own life. To put our trust 
in that love is the first and final wisdom 
of life. * * * One other step we are 
learning, slowly, to take from faith to 
faith, and that is from a religion of fear 
to a religion of faith and hope and love. 
Forms of faith change, but faith abides 
and grows—abides because it grows. 
Faith and love cast out all fear. * * * 

One of the loveliest books in our 
language is “Religio Medici,”’.by Sir 
Thomas Browne, written three hundred 
“I fear God, yet am not 


years ago. 


Heaven,” he adds. 
Heaven, and they would not be servants, 
but slaves. 

The Pilgrim in the twilight will lead 
us, when we are willing to follow, into 
a religion of love, erect and unafraid, 
free of spirit, unconquerable in hope, 
with magnanimity and mercy for all 
souls. — Joseph Fort Newton in The 
Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


Sermon Preparation 

“How do you prepare your sermons ?” 
“What are the steps one should take in 
the preparation of a sermon?” These, 
and questions of similar nature, have 
been asked me by readers from all sec- 
tions of America. Because the ques- 
tions are asked by so many men of the 
preaching fraternity; because they indi- 
cate a general interest on the part of 
ministers of all communions — and not 
because I lay any claim to either orig- 
inality or artistry —I venture to in- 
sert here a few words about sermon 
construction. First, let me confess 
that my interest in sermonic art had 
its origin in my early student days and 
the years have served to increase rather 
than diminish.that interest. Almost at 
the dawn of my ministry I edited a 
little book. Great Modern Sermons. 
This book proved to be the precursor 
in America of a goodly number of ser- 
monie anthologies the most recent of 
which is Dr. Sam Nader’s Sermons for 
the New Age. Some years later I made 
a comparative study of great preach- 
ing in England and America the results 
of which found a home in my book, 
Anglo-American Preaching, which, I 
may add, has been used in the class- 
rooms of many theological seminaries 
and colleges both here and in the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

My second observation—and I must 
stress this point with a good deal of 
emphasis—is that even the greatest of 
pulpit craftsmen may differ widely in 
relation to the manner in which their 
sermons grow and take shape. For ex- 
ample, two of the greatest pulpit art- 
ists of my youth and, indeed, in the 
whole history of modern preaching, 
were John Henry Jowett and Newell 
Dwight Hillis. Both were masters of 
shining words, silken sentences, proph- 
etic insight and poetic speech. But, 
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For samples, prices and full particulars regarding 
our service and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated 
Parish Manual containing detailed explanation of 
publishing procedure, fill out and mail the coupon. 


Do it NOW. No obligation, of course, 
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Standardized Parish Paper Service 


ID you ever feel the thrill a pastor experiences when 

his church is moving ahead rapidly, money is pour- 
ing into the treasury, church packed at every meeting, 
and a nice crowd out at the mid-week service? 


Do you know that if you are going to be a success as 
a church manager you must take advantage of modern 
church methods? Are you aware of the fact that nearly 
all progressive ministers publish parish papers? 


A parish paper competes with the movies, the auto- 
mobile, the Sunday newspaper, with golf, and beats them 
decisively. A parish paper fills empty pews and keeps 
them filled. 


Instead of sitting still and waiting and hoping that 
enthusiasm will grip the hearts of the members, why not 
take the initiative, step out and resolve that your church 
must go forward? 


The first step is to establish a parish paper, and if 
you want the biggest value for your money, use our serv- 
ice. We are the originators of the parish paper idea. 
We standardize—mass production makes it possible for 
us to give you a better parish paper at a lower price. 


TJ UNDREDS of churches in every State in the Union 
++ and Canada now use our co-operative service, and 
all testify that a parish paper is the best means of build- 
ing up a church and helping the pastor in every line of 
duty. 


Send Coupon for Free Samples 
and Full Particulars 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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@ You know that protection of persons 
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know what to do, write to Page Fence 
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alas, how differently they went about 
the actual preparation of their sermons 
—sermons that have taken their place 
in the abiding literature of the pulpit. 
Jowett, most methodically, built his 
sermons point by point, paragraph by 
paragraph. Beginning on Monday eve- 
ning or Tuesday morning Jowett would 
write his introduction and, day after 
day, he would add to his growing ser- 
mon. Friday afternoon usually found it 
complete. Hillis, on the contrary, after 
reading everything he could find on his 
chosen subject, and after brooding over 
it for days or weeks, would rise early 
on Sunday morning and carry his ink- 
wet notes or manuscript directly into 
Plymouth Church pulpit. Which of these 
very different methods would be best— 
if, indeed, either would be best —for 
any particular reader of these words 
it would be impossible to say. The 
method of Jowett would at least assure 
him that he had a sermon ready when 
Sunday morning arrived. The method 
of Hillis, on the contrary, might miss 
fire. Information and inspiration might 
not meet and blend as they should dur- 
ing those creative hours on Sunday 
morning. 

Returning to a consideration of my 
own method of sermon preparation, 
really a matter of which I was not very 
conscious until my questioning corres- 
pondents forced me to become some- 
what introspective and observant, I 
would say that the whole matter seems 
to fall into five parts. This is true of 
not all, but of most of my sermon prep- 
aration. These five parts, or steps, are, 
in order: anticipation, preparation, in- 
cubation, verification and inspiration. 
Perhaps a few words of explanation 
will not be amiss. 

1. Anticipation. I like to anticipate 
sermons and lectures as far in advance 
as possible. I like to choose texts, 
themes, ideas and ideals —the things 
of which I should like to speak — at 
least some weeks before the time for 
their delivery. At the moment, for ex- 
ample, I am thinking of the possibili- 
ties of a series of lectures dealing with 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son for 
delivery at a conference of ministers 
next August. 

2. Preparation. Of this little need 
be said save that a man, in preparing a 
sermon, will read everything relevant 
to his subject to which he has access 
and for which he has time. And, above 
all, he will do his own thinking about it. 

3. Incubation. Having chosen a theme 
I like to nurture it, nestling it within 
the warmth of my heart and the little 
light of my mind. In a word, to brood 
upon it, even though much, if not most 
of the brooding takes place in my sub- 
conscious mind. 

4. Verification. This is only another 


name for honesty. It means checking 
up and making sure. And for mysef, 
at least, it means that quotations shz!] 
be read with exactness. I do not trust 
to memory. 

5. Inspiration. 
season, however brief, in which the 
mind is clear, the heart attuned, the 
heavens open. It is the luminous hour 
—the hour of final, creative composition, 


POETIC WINDOWS 


Invocation 
From the point of Light within the 
Mind of God 
Let light stream forth into the minds 
of men. 
Let light descend on Earth. 
From the point of Love within the 
Heart of God 
Let love stream forth into the hearts 
of men. 
May Christ return to Earth. 


By this I mean tie 


From the centre where the Will of God 
is known 
Let purpose guide the little wills of 
men — 
The purpose which the 
knows and serves. 
From the centre which we call the race 
of men 
Let the Plan of Love and Light work 
out. 
And may it seal the door where 
evil dwells. 
Let Light and Love and Power restore 
the Plan on Earth. 


Master 


Thoughts After Lighting a Fire 


When to this fire I held a taper 
First flared the impressionable paper; 
I watched the paper, as I stood, 
Kindle the more enduring wood; 
And from the wood a vanguard stole 
To set alight the steadfast coal. 


So, when I love, the first afire 

Is body with its quick desire; 

Then in a little while I find 

The flame has crept into my mind — 
Till steadily, sweetly burns the whole 
Bright conflagration of my soul. — Jan 
Struther in A Pocketful of Pebbles 


Springtime 
Lord, now that spring is in the world, 
And every tulip is a cup 
Filled with the wine of thy great love, 
Lift Thou me up. 
Raise Thou my heart as flowers arise 
To greet the glory of Thy day, 
With soul as clean as lilies are, and 
white as they. 
Let me not fear the darkness now, 
Since Life and Light break through 
Thy tomb; 
Teach me that doubts no more oppress, 
No more consume. 
Show me that Thou art April, Loré, 
And Thou the flowers and the grass; 
Then, when awake the soft spring 
winds, 
I’ll hear Thee pass. 


Little Love Songs 
I thought it was lilacs and laughter | 
loved * * * 
Faint music * * * and gossamer lac. 
The wail of the wind and a violet dusk; 
Slim fingers of rain on my face. 














I thought it was noon-misted gardens | 


I loved; 
The dawn with its color-mad skies; 
The slant of late sunlight * * * and wild 
geese flying south; 
Deep voices * * * a baby’s blue eyes. 


I thought it was snow on a hilltop I 
loved. © * > 
And low-hanging stars * * * twi- 
light’s hue; 
I thought it was all of these things that 
I loved; 
But all of the time it was — you. 
—Madeleine Moschenross 


Meditation 
This is the truth that passeth under- 
standing; 
This is the joy to all forever free; 
Life springs from death, and shatters 
every fetter, 
And winter yields to spring eternally. 
—R. T. Weston 
Immortal Love 
We shall pass into the twilight; 
Perchance to wake to the dawn of an- 
other world. 
But love shall stay, 
And his finger-marks shall 
erased.—Kahlil Gibran 
Life and Love 
Life is only traveling, 
Love the journey’s end 


SELECTED PROSE 


Going Home 

God gave a message that should come 
down through the years to reach even 
the men of this homeless age. God who 
is man’s strength in time of stress is 
the God who waits to end man’s loneli- 
ness and bring him home. There is a 
churchyard in the south of England 
where the gravestones are old and worn. 
Much of the record of man’s life in the 
village has passed away. One ancient 
head-stone is so defaced that we do not 
know even the name of the one whose 


not be 


precious dust was laid to rest in that | 


quiet earth. As one’s eyes rove over 
the worn stone, they come at last to a 


single line which may still be clearly 


read. It says, “Gone away with a 
Friend.” That ended our regret. It did 
not really matter that we could not read 
the name.—Leslie F. Church in And 
Here a Rainbow 


Universal Christianity 

Christians are not an isolated people, 
living with a cultural chasm between 
themselves and other people. They 
have always lived in contact with non- 
Christian cultures and, indeed, have 
been more receptive to outside influ- 
ences than any other of the great relig- 
ious communities. The formal theology 
of Christianity came into being with 
the assimilation of Greek philosophy, 
to which the juristic conceptions of 
Rome were soon added; during the 
Middle Ages it received some infiltra- 
tions from Arabian thought; at the 
Renaissance it sat again at the feet of 
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The Church Floor 
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WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 


You can add dignity, grandeur and quiet to your church—without 
adding to costs—by specifying WRIGHTEX Rubber Tile Flooring. 
You get dignity and grandeur from the beautiful rich colors, fine 
marbleization and natural gloss of this unique floor covering. 
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You get quietness and a luxurious “feel” from the soft resilient sur- 
face of WRIGHTEX. Footsteps are cushioned and silenced—allowing 
undisturbed worship. 

And you get economy from the long life and low maintenance of 
WRIGHT RUBBER TILE. It is the easiest of all floors to keep clean 
and floors laid 27 years ago in heavy traffic areas still look like new. 
Wear tests indicate that it will last more than 100 years in a church. 
The over-all cost is*so low that WRIGHT RUBBER TILE is the most 
economical floor you can possibly buy. 
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samples. Wright Manufacturing Co., P.O. Box 6567, Houston 5, Texas. 
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Greek and Roman masters; in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries it be- 
gan to learn perplexing lessons in the 
school of natural science, and also in 
the nineteenth century, with the open- 
ing up of the cultures of the East and 
the awakening of sympathetic attention 
to the literatures of all peoples, it in- 
augurated for itself that liberal glean- 
ing from the wisdom of the ages which 
| is still going on unabated. In all this 
it has followed a sound instinct. A reli- 
gion can more fairly lay claim to uni- 
versality when it holds its original reve- 
lation not as complete but only as 
fundamental and therefore as suscept- 
ible of enlargement and clarification 
through widening experience and cumu- 
lative reflection. * * * It is thus that 
the Gospel of a Nazarene has become a 
cosmopolitan philosophy, thus that a 
small collection of incidents and aphor- 
isms and parables has broadened out 
into a system with universal experi- 
ence as its content, and universal rea- 
son as its form.—T. E. Jessop in 
Law and Love; Epworth Press, London 


Church Unity 
The Christian must be loyal to Christ. 
On this point all are agreed. On this 
basis the Roman Catholic cannot com- 
| promise the issue of the Papacy, or 
many Anglicans that of apostolic suc- 
cession, or the Baptist the unquestioned 
method of Baptism in the New Testa- 
ment, or the Congregationalist the prin- 
ciple of freedom. It does not seem 
| possible that these differences can be 
resolved as a result of the research of 
scholars in the field of the New Testa- 
ment and the Apostolic Age. After all 
the study, the’ positions are maintained 
as before. The answer can only be 
found in an over-powering experience 
of the Holy Spirit. As a result there 
would be penitence for prejudice and 
| the creation of a will to make the 
| Church indeed the Body of Christ. In 
this as in other matters the difficulty is 
that we dare not trust ourselves to the 
| guidance of God. As a matter of fact 
there is excellent historical precedent. 
The differences between the disciples of 
St. Paul and St. Peter were not small. 
The Jewish law had come as a covenant 
with God from the long and sacred 
past. To break with that tradition was 
a daring adventure. Yet there can be 
no question that the victory of the 
Pauline group made possible the future 
life of the Church. That decision made 
the difference between a Jewish sect 
and the Christian Church.—H. K. Sher- 
rill in The Christian Ministry in Our 
Time 


Mysticism 


Mysticism as a philosophy will not 
| satisfy anti-intellectualists or pragma- 
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COMFORT IN THE MINISTER’S STUDY 
One-fourth of the parsonages studied by Ralph A. Felton had 
easy chairs for personal comfort and for use for interviews. (As 
reported in “The Home of the Rural Pastor.’’) 


tists or sceptics or agnostics or mater- 
ialists or those who take Time so veri- 
ously as to put God inside it. It is a 
philosophy of absolutism, which offers 
an experimental proof of itself. The 
proof is terribly hard, because it re- 
quires the dedication of the whole life 
to an end which is not visible when we 
begin to climb. Our world must change 
again and again, and we with and in it. 
The pearl of great price is there, and 
within our reach; but we must give all 
that we have and are to win it.—W. R. 
Inge in Mysticism in Religion 


A Modernized St. Paul 
To the Man of Macedonia: 


Doubtless you will recall the invita- | 


tion you extended to me to come over 
to Macedonia and help the people of 
that section. 

You will pardon me for saying that 
I am somewhat surprised that you 
should seriously expect a man of my 
standing in the community to accept a 
call on such meagre information. 

There are a number of things I would 
like to know before giving my decision: 

First I would like to know if Mace- 
donia is a circuit or station. There is 

(Turn to next page) 
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rails are of the same size, elec- 
trically welded under pressure, 
thus eliminating the need for 
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To put a stop to vicious van- 
dalism, it also pays to guard 
your boundary lines with tough, 
durable Anchor Chain Link 
Fence. It is made in heights 
from 3% to 10 feet with Deep- 
Driven Anchors to hold the 
fence erect and in line, in any 
soil or weather. 
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let us send a trained Anchor 
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Losers Weepers; tinders Keepers 


A Sermon to Children 


by Henry HAH. Schooley* 


HEN I was a young boy we 
W ones to have a ditty which went 

—‘‘Losers weepers; finders 
keepers.” I have no doubt but what 
you boys and girls are still repeating 
that saying today. By which, of course, 
we mean that should our friend Jacky 
lose his prized jack knife and we were 
to find it, we would have the right to 
Or if our friend Mary were 
to lose her beautiful ring and we should 
find it, we could claim it as our own. 


| Now, obviously, boys and girls, that 


is not honesty. Indeed, it can become 
sheer dishonesty, if we have any way 


| of knowing at all to whom a thing may 


| childish 


belong that we have found. Such a 
saying as “Losers wepers; 
finders keepers” will teach us to grab 
instead of give. When someone has 


| lost something dear to them, we should 
| be so kind as to want to help them 


find it. And if we succeed in doing 
so, just the joy that we bring to that 


| person should be its own reward. 


And so this morning, I would not 
have you remember or even say that 
old ditty; for just the saying of a 
thing, you know, leads us to believe in 
it, and once we believe in a thing we 
are most apt to do it. Instead I would 
have you remember and take to heart 


*Pas‘or, Church of the Mediator, Providence, 


| Rhode Island. 


| the social advantages? 


a famous saying by Benjamin Frank- 
lin: “Honesty is the best policy.” It 
is the best policy not only because it 
makes us do right, but it also makes 
everyone else feel right. 


Last fall, an eleven-year-old boy 
from Medford, Massachusetts, by the 
name of Freddy Doheny found a wom- 
an’s pocketbook containing $1200. Now 
Freddy had been so taught to believe 
that “honesty is the best policy” that 
he even refused to take a nickel of 
that money to notify the police of what 
he had found. Instead he borrowed 
from his elder brother the five cents 
with which to call the police. To be 
sure it didn’t take the police long to 
contact the person who had lost such 
a large amount of money. The jirst 
thought of the loser of that pocket- 
beok was to see if any of the money 
was missing; but when she found that 
everything was just as she had lost 
it, her second and prompt inquiry was 
to see the boy who had found it and 
returned it. So Freddy Doheny was 
brought before Mrs. Mary Thomann, 
the owner of the pocketbook, who with 
a ring of cheer and gratitude in her 
voice gave Freddy enough money to 
buy himself one of the best bicycles 
that could be had. Yes, “Honesty is 
the best policy.” Believe it now and 
you will practice it tomorrow. 





Productive Pastures 
(From page 35) 


another item that was overlooked in 
your brief and somewhat sudden invi- 
tation: no mention was made of the 
salary I may receive. I have been 
through a long and expensive course of 
training. In fact I may state, with 
reasonable pride, that I am a Sanhedrin 
man—the only one in the ministry 
today. Kindly get the Macedonian 
brethren together and see what you 
can do in the way of salary. 

You have told me nothing about 
Macedonia beyond the mere implication 
that the place needs help. What are 
Is the church 
well organized? I recently had a fine 
offer to return to Damascus at an in- 
crease in salary, and I am told I made 
a very favorable impression on the 
church at Jerusalem. For recommenda- 
tion write the Reverend Simon Peter, 
D.D. at Jerusalem. 


I will say that I am a first class mixer 
and especially strong on argumentative 
preaching. If I accept the call I must 
stipulate for two months’ vacation and 
the right to make an occasional lecture. 
My lecture “Over the Wall in a Basket” 
is worth two drachmas of any man’s 
money. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul.—From Monday Mornings 


BOOKISH BREVITIES 


I think there can be no doubt about 
it—that the finest thing of its kind in 
the English tongue is The Children’s 
Story Bible, by Harold Begbie. It is a 
story book, a song book, a treasury of 
religious art, a fountain of knowledge 
and a source of inspiration. Here are 
seventy-five of the best-loved stories 
of the Bible. Here are one hundred 
illustrations, drawings and pictures by 
eminent artists, many of them in color, 
together with many of the age-old fav- 








orites about hymns and carols. And, 
above all, here is the unique literary 
genius of Harold Begbie at its best. 
For the preacher and ‘teacher, the 
church school library, and for every 
home in which there are children this 
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is a glorious book (The Grolier Society, 


Inc., New York; $3.95) * * * Ernest F. 


Scott, one of the most eminent of living | 
New Testament scholars, has crowned | 
his literary efforts with a volume of | 


penetrating studies entitled The Pur- | 


} 
| 


pose of the Gospels. In this volume | 
Dr. Scott seeks to answer the question: | 
Why were the several Gospels written? | 
One of the most ‘interesting features | 


of the author’s mature conclusions is 
in relation to the Fourth Gospel. In 
recent years it has been rather cus- 


tomary among New Testament scholars | 


to assume that (1) the Fourth Gospel, 
in comparison with the synoptics, is 
abstract, mystical and symbolical and, 


therefore, of rather questionable his- | 


toricity and, (2) that the Fourth Gos- 
pel was written long after the other 
Gospels. Dr. Scott argues that the 
Gospel of “John the Theologian,” as 
the early Church called him, was not 
only true to the facts upon which the 


synoptics were based but that, in addi- | 


tion, the author had knowledge of Jesus 
beyond that of —or, at least, beyond 
that employed by, the other Gospel 
writers. And in relation to the idea 


that the Fourth Gospel was written | 
long after the other Gospels, Dr. Scott 


says: “No doubt is any longer possible 
that the Fourth Gospel was written 


very shortly after the others, and was | 
accepted along with them as genuine | 


history” (p. 110). This means that 
the place of this Gospel is not with the 
theological writings of the early church 
but with the generally accredited Gos- 
pels. Serious Bible students will be 


delighted with this book (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons; $2.50) * * * Civilization and 


Religious Values, by H. D. A. Major, 
represents the Hibbert Lectures deliv- 
ered at the universities of Cambridge, 
Manchester and Bristol. Dr. Major is 
one of the comparatively few surviving 


theological liberals. With great erudi- | 


tion he traces the religious factor in 
the making of Western civilization and 


considers religion as “the inner side | 


of civilization.” True to type the Mas- 
ter of Ripon Hall makes his appeal for 
a return to the “Religion of Jesus,” 
but points out that, to make this relig- 
ion real and regnant in modern life 
two influential classes who are at pres- 


ent sharply separated from each other | 


must be won. They are the Scientific 
Humanists and the Dogmatic Tradi- 
tionalists. This is a searching and 
stimulating book. It will suggest many 
interesting, many true, and many de- 
batable things. Moreover it will dem- 
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| onstrate that, on essentials, liberals and 
| eschatologists are really united. Minis- 
ters will do well to study this book 
(Macmillan; $2.) * * * The Church’s 
Ministry in Our Time, by Henry Knox 
Sherrill, represents the latest addition 
to the Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale 
| University. Bishop Sherrill raises the 
question, Are we witnessing the death 
of a civilization, or the birth-pangs of 
a new society? Realistic, but by nv 
means fatalistic, he writes with candor 
and clarity. The book is much more a 
diagnosis of the ills of the world to 
which we must preach than it is a study 
of the message and method of preach- 
ing. Perhaps the one emphasis of the 
author — the emphatic plea, I should 
say -— is for the preacher to be a better 
pastor. The background, as evidenced 
by quotations and illustration, is large- 
ly Episcopalian (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; $2.) * * * Understanding Chris- 
tianity, by Edgar M. McKown and Carl 
J. Scherzer, is an uncommonly fine 
attempt to make known to students 
some of the great essentials of our 
Christian heritage. Biblical, thought- 
ful, and well-arranged, the chapters of 
this book will serve well for class study, 
and equally well for private reading. 
Especially fine are the chapters dealing 
with prayer and the church (The Ron- 
ald Press Company; $2.50) * * * He 
had promised her that, if she should 
die, he would sing for her and sing to 
her—and he did. “The night of the 
wake was still and windless — such a 
night for singing had never been be- 
fore. She was laid out in her blue 
Child 0’ Mary cloak and white veil. 
She looked contented. Small wonder 
that, since the stones of the road know 
that a woman dying out of childbirth 
is certain sure of Glory. By some 
means it had become public property 
that Milo was going to sing. Milo 
drank but he didn’t get drunk. Out in 
the village the people who had re- 
mained at home to mind the houses 
kept coming to the doors to watch 
Burke’s casement windows. The win- 
dows were open, and the watchers could 
see the mourners passing and re-pass- 
ing in the lighted wake-room. About 
half-past ten Milo came into the wake- 
room and, standing with his awkward 
hands more or less by his side, began 
to sing: 


‘l’ll take you home again, Kathleen, 
Across the ocean, wild and wide, 

To where your heart has ever been, 
Since first you were my bonnie bride’ 


* * * So divorced from his song was 

the singer that his voice took on a body 

of its own. It told the people how to 

be beautiful though ugly, how to be rich 

though poor, how to be happy though 

sad, how to be young though old.” Such 
(Turn to page 42) 
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God's Lonely Man 


The Work of the Minister of Christ Is Still a Lonely Task 


by Tihs oF Cons Dyke 


O be lonely is an experience that, 

sooner or later, comes to every 

minister. The nature of his work 
is such that he often feels cut off and 
apart from the every-day world of his 
contemporaries. The language he 
speaks concerns things not immedi- 
ately necessary to the intense bent of 
the man on the street. On the surface 
he is not dealing in the coin of the 
realm. 

Rather is his message one from the 
“beyond.” As hard as he may try to 
make his words meaningful to this age 
of materialism, they nevertheless often 
seem to fall on deaf ears. No one will 
pause to hear his story. A wave of 
loneliness creeps over him. He becomes 
a voice crying in the wilderness. He 
is God’s lonely man. 

The cause of this devastating expe- 
rience is due to loss of perspective. 
Such waves of despair usually come 
when he has lost the long view. Having 
become wrapped up in things earthly, 
his eyes have dropped to the immedi- 
ate present, the temporal here and 
now. His circle of horizon shrinks to 
strangulation proportions. He no longer 
sees life whole. 

The remedy lies in recapturing 
God’s horizons. For this purpose was 
our text written. Having led us through 
the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, where one by one we met 
the men of faith of all ages, the Holy 
Spirit, through the printed page now 
lifts each one of us bodily and sets us 
in the midst of this cloud of witnesses, 
God’s lonely men of other generations. 
In so doing he lifts our eyes from the 
present, the here and now, and causes 
them to feast upon the vast sweeps of 
God’s redemptive history, a_ history 
carried forth through the lives of oth- 
er lonely men of faith. Thus, lifted 
from things of earth and caught up 
for a moment into that goodly fellow- 
ship of the prophets, the men of 
God’s history, the lonely man loses his 
sense of aloneness. In its place he 
finds the warm fellowship of the proph- 
ets and apostles and saints of all time. 
His earthly loneliness disappears in 
the midst of the “cloud of witnesses.” 

We who have come to this point in 
time have seen even more added to 


*Minister, Chestnut Grove Presbyterian Chureh, 
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the fellowship. The trail has continued 
down to this day. Through the dim- 


ness of earth can be traced a thin line, | 


never broken; the invisible church 
made up of men of the centuries who 
in spite of their loneliness, lived by 
faith and carried forth the glad tid- 


ings of the redeeming grace of God in 


Christ. 


Oh where are kings and empires now 
Of old that went and came? 

But, Lord Thy church is praying yet, 
A thousand years the same. 


Not the least of these builders of 


the church invisible was a poor un- | 


learned shoe cobbler living in a re- 
mote village in Germany in the late 


sixteenth century. Jacob Boeheme was | 


one of God’s lonely men. His hands 
were engaged in an earthly task, mak- 


ing and mending the boots of the vil- | 


lagers of Gorlitz, but his heart was 
restless after God. Like another Jacob, 
this man also wrestled with God. 
“ ... with great stress and onset,” 
he says in his first book, The Aurora, 
“ ...I lifted my whole heart and mind 
and will and resolution to wrestle with 
the love and mercy of God, and not to 
give over unless he blessed me . 
suddenly my spirit did break through 
the gate . . . and suddenly (I) saw 
through all, and in all created things, 
... I knew God.” 


Such was the high experience of the 
shoe cobbler of Gorlitz. The villagers 
stopped to have Jacob Boeheme mend 
their boots. But for such things of 
the spirit as Jacob Boeheme: would 
speak they had no ear. Jacob Boe- 
heme was alone with his inner heart. 
No one would listen to his story. He 
was one of God’s lonely men. 

Yet he was not alone. For his rest- 
less heart led him to find rest in God. 
And finding rest in God, he found the 
warmth and fellowship of the untar- 
nishing chain of God’s history. His 
later book, The Way to Christ, testi- 
fics to his membership in the church 
invisible. All who read its pages “feel 
their hearts warmed within” as he 
speaks of the things of the Lord. A 
lenely man of God, a voice crying in 
the wilderness? Yes, from the per- 
spective of the “here and now.” But 
not alone when we see him through 
the eyes of God’s love and purpose in 
this world. He has become a part of 
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A. Felton, au- 
“The Home of the Country Pastor” 


Illustration courtesy of Ralph 
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Magazine Rack Keeps Order in Study 


that cloud. Your loneliness will disap- 
pear when you, too, see yourself in 


| God’s horizon, a part of that cloud. 


Then you need no longer be lonely. 
Wherefore, seeing we also are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside every weight 
and the sin which does so easily be- 


| set us, and run the race with patience, 
| looking to Jesus the author and fin- 


isher of our faith. 
II. 


The living word of God, having 


given new perspective to our spiritual 


eyes, now entreats us to lay aside 
that thing which would draw our eyes 
from God and down to earth again. 


| He calls this a weight, a besetting sin. 
| Now whatever you might personally 


interpret this besetting sin to be, of 
this you may be sure. As a minister 


| not the least of the besetting sins you 
| face is this thing called earthiness. 


We fear criticism. We are afraid 
that should we allow ourselves to be- 
come too concerned with things spir- 
itual we might be accused of béing 


| otherworldly, visionary, head in the 


| clouds. 


In a compensatory reaction 
we tend to indulge in the opposite ex- 
treme. We become earthly. We meas- 


| ure results, or would like to, by the 


standards of the world. We become 


| primarily interested in budgets, statis- 


| we stand to lose the 


| 
| 


tics, memberships. We try to impress 
the world without acumen. 

Now, whereas these things in them- 
selves might be judged worthy and 
necessary to the well being of the 
church, nevertheless when they become 
the chief intent of our ministry then 
God view. We 
stock in trade. Our 
in such intangibles 


lose 
raison 


our very 
d’etre lies 


| as faith, hope, love and the living 


word of God. Our besetting sin is to 


set these intangibles aside and seek 
after the tangibles of life. In a 
fevered effort to avoid the criticism of 
the world we seek security in these 
things of earth. Rather should we find 
shelter in the presence of our God. 

We have seen this besetting sin at 
work in our churches. In a vainglory 
attempt to impress the world with 
numbers, church membership often be- 
comes meaningless. Instead of leading 
men, one by one, to the feet of our 
Lord, we seek to encompass great 
numbers within our folds. This is 
often done with no regard to personal 
commitment to discipleship to the 
Lord. Eleven committed disciples were 
of infinite more value to our Lord than 
a whole multitude of “patrons.” Our 
churches need more less 
“camp followers.” 


disciples, 


Another manifestation of our beset- 
ting sin lies in the attempt to over- 
ccme our loneliness by mixing with the 
world. Stripping our message of every- 
thing that might offend the contem- 
porary mind we end up preaching a 
“Milk and Water” edition of what was 
supposed to be the most thrilling and 
earth shaking bit of news reporting 
ever proclaimed. Our sermons become 
generalized to the point of triviality. 
“Play it safe” becomes our motto. Thus 
do we vainly try to become a “hail 
fellow well met.” We try to become 
one of the world. 

But sad and miserable is the man 
of God who has pursued this course. 
Being all things to all people to have 
virtue when the purpose of such en- 
deavor is to selfishly overcome lone- 
liness instead’ of bringing men to 
Christ. Try as we may, we ministers 
cannot escape that divine pull that 
ever testifies to our inner man that 
although we are in this world we are 
not of it. Trying to become of the 
world only ends in a certain miser- 
ableness not unlike the prodigal in a 
far country. 

The besetting sin which so weighs 
us down is this attempt to see heaven 
through the eyes of earth. Rather, eyes 
to see earth through heaven must be 
our plea. Thus alone will we overcome 
our loneliness. Not by becoming more 
of earth, but through the warm fellow- 
ship which comes from the things of 
God’s horizons. 

Wherefore seeing we also are en- 
compassed about by so great a cloud 
of witnesses, let us lay aside every 
weight and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us and, running with patience 
the race set before us, look to Jesus. 

III. 

If the besetting sin of earthliness 
keeps us from the fellowship of the 
men of God of the ages, then it is this 
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last portion of our text, this “looking 
to Jesus” which ushers us into the 
goodly fellowship. Of all the myriads 
of “faiths’—objects of trust and obe- 
dience that the world offers as preach- 
ing material, the author here singles 
out the one true source of the faith 
we preach. We are to look to Jesus 
as the author, the pioneer, the finisher, 
the perfector of the faith. 


is this Christ-centered preaching; pro- 
claiming the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, looking to Jesus. 

This was the secret of the early 
church. Their dynamic preaching and 
living made such powerful impact upon 
society that they were accused of 
“turning the world upside-down.” Un- 
fortunately the church today cannot 
be so accused. In the early years of 
his ministry, Henry Ward Beecher, 
feeling the “chariot wheels dragging,” 
determined to delve into New Testa- 
ment and early church history to 
search out and, if possible, recapture 
the secret of its dynamic. His findings 
were vital. The early church was a 
living, vital thing because its message 
concerned an event that had happened 
and was happening every day. This 
was not a static system of philosophy; 
not a new speculative musing, but an 
event. The Christ who had been cruci- 
fied had also risen. And even more 
this same Christ had shown himself 





in all his resurrection power to cer- | 
tain disciples and was even now mak- , 
ing his spiritual presence evident to | 


them in their everyday lives. The 


Christ was in their midst in a life | 


filling fulness of the spirit never be- 
fore known in the experience of men. 
The living presence of the crucified and 
risen one was the dunamis of the early 
church. They lived every moment of 
their lives looking to Jesus. 

Would that we had this power in our 
midst in all its fulness today. The need 
of this world and this generation is 
to be “turned upside-down.” God could 
accomplish this through his church. 
Such revolution of thought and life 
will come when “look to Jesus” be- 
comes the resounding theme. 

While such preaching would be the 
open door for new life in our churches, 
for the preacher Christ - centered 
preaching would become the “open se- 
same” to the fellowship of the ages, 
the cloud of witnesses. Looking to 
Jesus is the link which binds us to 
that gleaming chain of God’s divine 
history. 


None other Lamb, none other name, 
None other hope, in heaven or earth 


or sea. 
None other hiding place from sin and 
shame. 


None beside Thee. 
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We might be surprised at the re- 
sponse such preaching would draw 
from the man in the pew. Have we 
not often skirted this element, shall 
we call it the mystical, the presence 
of the Christ in everyday life? Con- 
ceded that the mystical factor in reli- 
gion has been the source of much evil 
in the history of the church, neverthe- 
less, the true mysticism, the Living 
Presence, is and ever has been the life 
blood of the gospel message. All the 
while we try to avoid this element, 
that layman or young person in the 
pew, deep within, is longing to be told 
a sure and living word about the liv- 





ing Christ. Beneath the _ surface 
apathy lies a restless heart seeking 
rest in God. 

An early issue of Theology Today 
(January, 1945) contained an article 
entitled “A Layman’s Plea for a Life 
of Devotion.” The writer, who signed 
himself A. Human, pleads for this de- 
votional element in the Christian life 
and message. “May I here make a 
suggestion to our pastors?” he says. 
“It is that we need sermons for our 
hearts more than our heads, and that 
we really are hungry for something 
deeper. Beneath our seeming indif- 
ference we really want to be led to 
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CHILDREN'S 
CHAIRS 


Here is the perfect furniture for 
Sunday school classrooms, play- 
rooms and other places for chil- 
dren ,.. children love them and 
so do church people! These hand- 
painted Mexican chairs are ex- 
ceptionally sturdy and will last 
for years. Each is different in 
design... photo represents gen- 
eral type and quality. Gaily 
painted with colored bands and 
flowers. Chairs are 18” high, 
12%” wide and 10” deep. SAT- 
ISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


$18.00 ° 
Dozen 





Hand-painted, handmade Mexican children’s chairs, woven palm 
seat. Packed 6 in case; shipping weight 20 pounds. $18 per dozen 
FOB our warehouse in Brownsville. Terms: 2% cash with order or 
payment within 10 days. Net 30 days. 


Rio GRANDE IMPORTING Co. 


Brownsville, Texas 
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UR forty-three years of ex- 
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lighting can serve you to obtain 
fixtures of the proper architectural 
feeling and symbolism to harmon- | 
ize with your church. | 
The engineered lighting princi- | 
ples embodied in these fixtures fill | 
the definite need of each church by i 
providing the proper lighting for | 
comfortable worship. 
Feel free to consult our engi- | 
neering department without obli- | 
gation to you. | 
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The Novelty Lighting | 
Corp. | 


2484 EAST 22ND STREET \H 
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worship God in spirit and we are ask- 
ing you to lead us in and to a life of 
devotion.” 

Is this not a modern “sirs, we would 
sce Jesus”? Could it be that beneath 
the outward sophistication and indif- 
ference that characterizes the faces 
we see of a Lord’s day morning there 
lies a deep and unsatiable hunger 
which will be satisfied only when their 
eyes are focused on the living God, re- 
vealed to us in the face of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ; a new look- 
ing to Jesus? If the testimony of the 
living church throughout the ages can 
be judged worthy the answer is un- 
equivocally yes. 

Now this is what the spirit of God is 
saying to us through this text. This 
Christ-centered, looking to Jesus, 
preaching is the gateway through 
which we must pass if we would be- 
come one of that goodly fellowship of 
the cloud of witnesses. If I be lifted 
up—if your preaching has as its cen- 
ter purpose to lift up the Son of God 
before the eyes of men, that they may 
look upon him and be healed, then 
we have the promise that he will 
draw all men unto himself and that 
you and I as his ambassadors will be 
made one with all the prophets and 
saints and apostles of history, the 
cloud of witnesses. 

Just so much as we make Christ ihe 
center of our message, just so much 
will we feel compassed about by the 
cloud of witnesses. Just-so much as we 
neglect this core in our messages, allow- 
ing things of earth to push it aside, 
just so much will our horizons shrink. 
We will lose our God perspective. We 
will be lonely men. 

Voices crying in the wilderness? God’s 
lonely men? 

Yes ... from the eyes of earth. . 

Yet we are not alone... 

Wherefore seeing that we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside every weight 
and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking io 
Jesus the author and finisher of cur 
faith. 





Bookish Brevities 

(From page 38) 
is a sample of the stories told by Ire- 
land’s young genius in prose, Bryan 
MacMahon. It is from his new book, 
The Lion Tamer, by means of which he 
is elevated to the first rank of Irish 
story-tellers. And, of course, the Irish 
have no close competitors in .story- 
telling, and MacMahon’s prose is rich 
with color. For many reasons you are 
going to treasure The Lion Tamer 
(Dutton and Company; $2.75). 
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Send the Light 


A Dramatic Missionary Appeal 


Arranged by Wiarton é H. Ekeriols* 


A dramatic service of worship to fol- 
low an appeal for funds for missionary 
work, based on poems found in Bees in 
Amber by John Oxenham. 

The room is in darkness except for 
an altar candle and the necessary lights 
at organ and reading desk. 

A reader in choir gown (or similar 
garb) stands at the desk. 

A second reader remains at the back 
throughout the service. She will need 
a flashlight for reading. 

At the back of the room are four 
groups of women (three or more in 
each) in loose fitting gowns—similar to 
choir gowns, though preferably not 
dark—in four different colors if pos- 
sible: cold blue or gray for north, deep 
green for south, yellow for east and 
orange for west. They hold lighted 
candles. 

Four women in street dress, holding 
unlit candles, sit in the front pew. 
Other members of the society may sit 
at the back with unlit candles repre- 
senting those now in darkness, or/and 
many unlit candles may be placed in 
window sills. 

The service starts by music on the 
ORGAN: Send Out Thy Light! (Gou- 

nod) 

FIRST READER (at reading desk): 
I hear the voices calling, calling, 
Calling out of the night 





GROUP (in chorus from back of 
room): 
O, you who live in the Light of 
Life, 


Bring us the Light! 
LOW VOICE (from the group): 
We are bound in the chains of 
darkness, 
Our eyes received no light, 
O, you who have never been bond 
or blind, 
Bring us the Light! 

HIGH VOICE (from the group): 
We live amid turmoil and horror, 
Where might is the only right, 

O, you to whom life is liberty, 
Bring us the Light! 


MEDIUM VOICE (from the group): 


We stand in the ashes of ruin, 
We are ready to fight the fight, 
O, you whose feet are firm on the 
Rock, 
Send us the Light! 


*Mrs. Charles D. Ebersole, whose husband is 
pastor of the Congregational Church, Osseo, Wis- 
consin. The poems of John Oxenham used in 
this program will be found in his book, ‘‘Bees in 
Amber,”’ published by the American Tract So- 
ciety. The material is used through special per- 


mission of the publisher 





GROUP (in chorus): 
You cannot—you 
get us, 
Out here in the darkest night; 
O, you who live in the Light of 
Life, 
Bring us the Light! 
FIRST READER (at desk): 
And Jesus came, saying, “Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, bap- | 
tizing them in the name of the Father, | 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: | 
teaching them to observe whatsoever 
things I have commanded you: and lo, 
I am with you always.” 


CHOIR: Send Out Thy Light! (Gou- 


nod) 
FIRST READER: 

From North and South and East 
and West, They come! 

The sorely tried, the much op- 
pressed, 

Their Faith and Love to manifest, 
they come! 

They come to tell of work well 
done, 
They come to 
won, 

To worship at the Great White 

Throne, they come! 
In a noble consecration, with a 
sound of jubilation, they come! 


shall not for- 


tell of Kingdoms 


Through tribulations and distress, 
They come! 


Through perils and great bitter- 
ness, 

Through persecutions pitiless, They 
come! 

They come by paths the martyrs 
trod, 

They come from underneath the 
rod 


Climbing through darkness up to 
God, They come! 

Out of a mighty tribulation, with a 
sound of jubilation, They come! 


From every land beneath the sun, 
They come! 
To tell of mighty victories won; 
Unto the Father through the Son, 
They come! 
They come —the victors in the 
fight, 
They come—the blind restored to 
sight, 
From deepest Darkness into Light, 
They come! 
In a holy exaltation, with a sound 
of jubilation, They come! 
(North, south, east and west groups 
with lighted candles begin to come 
slowly towards the altar, from different 
directions if possible. They should 
reach about midway at the close of the 
foregoing poem. Then the north group 
continues the reading, one or all three 
in chorus.) 
(Turn to next page) 
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BRORZE 
TABLETS 





® memorials 
© pew plates 
e honor rolls 


© church tablets 
e door plates 
© room tablets 


Do as churches and charitable organiza- 
tions from coast to coast do—make U. S. 
BRONZE your source for Bronze Tablets of 
rare beauty and distinction. Our modern 
lant and art bronze foundry—one of the 
argest in the country devoted exclusively 
to bronze tablet work—assure you of the 
finest quality at lowest prices. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
PROMPT MAIL SERVICE - FREE SKETCHES - FREE ESTIMATES 


Bronze Tablet H 





UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO 
570 Broadway, Dept. CM, New York 12, N. Y. 























ANNOUNCING 1949 
SUMMER SESSION 
EASTERN BAPTIST 
SEMINARY 


June 6-25 and 
June 27-July 16 


® Two three-week terms. 

® Standard Seminary 
offered with credit. 

@ A curriculum planned for pas- 
tors, leaders in Christian edu- 
cation and Theological students. 

© An atmosphere of evangelical 
scholarship and spiritual fervor. 

® Members of Eastern’s faculty 
will teach. Convocation _lec- 
turers will include Dr. Andrew 
W. Blackwood of Princeton 
Seminary and Dr. Earl D. Bond, 
Professor of Psychiatry, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Address all correspondence to 


Courses 


The Registrar 
Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


Overbrook, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT GOWNS 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU 
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CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 
AND BULLETIN BOARD LETTERS 
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W L CLARK COMPANY Inc 
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True-to-the-Bible. Teachable, easy to use, at- 
tractive low cost. For all grades. Two full years’ 
studies for larger school or fine choice of helps 
for each age group in smaller school. Teachers’ 
and q-0 ks for each department, plus 
large, full-color picture sets for Beginner and 
Primary. Teachers’ Manuals, 75¢ each. Pupil 
books 30c and 35c each. Picture Sets $1. Write 
for FREE PROSPECTUS. 
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Approximating lestator’s Desires 
by y= = i H om 


E have another court decision 
illustrating the rule of law— 
technically known as. the “cy 


pres doctrine’—that, where it becomes 
| impossible to execute a charitable trust 


created by a deed or will, the courts 
will permit some departure from the 
strict terms of the instrument if con- 
vinced that it will be in line with what 
the creator of the trust probably would 
have authorized had he foreseen what 
was to happen. Usually, this question 
bobs up under a will when an heir 
stands to gain personally if the trust 


| be declared void. 


Frank Dillenback died in 
leaving a will 
which gave $1,500 in trust, the income 


In 1929 


| to be used toward paying the annual 
| Salary of the “Pastor of the Chau- 
' mont 


Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
In 1941, the congregation voted to 
unite with a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in the same village. There was 
no formal legal merger, but the Con- 


ference declared the Methodist church 
closed and disposed of its assets, and 


“a substantial number” of the mem- 


bers became members of the Presby- 
terian church. Two of them became 
trustees of the latter organization. 

The Surrogate’s Court for Jefferson 
County decided that the income of the 
trust fund was thereafter properly 
paid toward the salary of the pastor 
of the Presbyterian church. The court 
read the will as manifesting a purpose 
of the testator that $1,500 be set apart 
for religious purposes, and concluded 
that while it did not appear that there 
was a legal merger of the two cor- 
porate entities, for all practical pur- 
poses the congregations had united to 
maintain a place of religious worship. 
The decision was somewhat influenced 
by the fact that the consolidated church 
was the only Protestant church in the 
village. (Jn re Dillenback’s Will, 74 
N. Y. Supp. 2d 473.) 





Send the Light 


(From page 43) 


NORTH: 


We come from the gloom of the 
shadowy trail 

Out away on the fringe of the 
Night, 

Where no man could tell, when the 
darkness fell, 

If his eyes would behold the light 

To the Night—To the Night— 
To the darkness and the sorrow of 


the Night— 
Came the Light — Came the 
Light— 
Came the Wonder and the Glory of 
the Light! 


(They should have reached the altar 
as they said “Came the Light!”, there 
to stand or kneel throughout the re- 
mainder of the service. The three suc- 
ceeding groups should do the same.) 


SECOND READER (at the back): 


There are wanderers still, without 
ever a guide, 

Out there on the fringe of the 
Night, 

They are bond and blind—to their 
darkness resigned, 

With only a hope for the Light. 


To their Night—To their Night— 

To the darkness and the sorrow of 

their Night, 
Take the Light! — Take 
Light!— 

Take the Wonder and the Glory of 

the Light! 

(As she reads “Take the Light!” one 
of the street clad women from the front 
pew goes to the altar, lights her candle, 
goes about lighting one-fourth of the 
unlit candles in the window sills or held 
by other members.) 

SOUTH (proceeding as per directions 
for north): 

We come from the land of the 

blazing sun, 

From the land that was 

than night— 

From the white-hot sand of the 

Great Dark Land, 
Where Might was the only Right. 
To the Night—To the Night— 
To the darkness and the sorrow of 
the Night, 
Came _ the 
Light, 
Came the Wonder and the Glory of 
the Light. 
SECOND READER: 


There are sorrows still, 


the 


blacker 


Light —Came_ the 


there is 
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darkness still, 
There are still gross wrongs to set 
right; 
There are grim black stains, there 
are peoples in chains, 
To be loosed from the grip of the 
Night, 
To their Night—To their Night— 
To the darkness and the sorrow of 
their Night— 
Take the Light! — Take the 
Light!— 
Take the Wonder and the Glory of 
the Light! 


(A second “light bearer” follows di- | 
rections for the first, lighting another 


one-fourth of the unlit candles.) 


EAST: 
We come from the East, from the 
glowing East, 
Where the Past, with its hand of 
ice, 
Still reaches across through its 
ages of loss, 
And still holds the land like a vice. 
To the Night—To the Night— 
To the darkness and the sorrow of 


the Night— 
Came the Light—Came the 
Light— 
Came the Wonder and the Glory of 
the Light! 


SECOND READER: 


O, the sorrowful ones of the caste- 
bound lands, 
How they long for the Wider Way! 
How they sigh in the gloom of their 
close-barred tomb 
For the Light of the Coming Day! 
To their Night—To their Night— 
To the darkness and the sorrow of 
their Night— 
Take the Light! —Take the 
Light!— 
Take the Wonder and the Glory of 
the Light! 


(Third candle lighter goes, as did 


the first two.) 
WEST: 
We come from the Isles, from the 
Western Isles, 
From the Isles of the sunny seas— 
Where the smiles and the wiles with 
which Nature beguiles, 
Are but shrouds for her tragedies. 
To the Night—To the Night— 
To the darkness and the sorrow of 


the Night— 
Came the Light— Came the 
Light— 
Came the Wonder and the Glory of 
the Light. 


SECOND READER: 
There is Darkness more deadly 
than Death itself, 
There is Blindness beyond that of 
sight; 
There are souls fast bound in the 
depths profound 
Of unconscious and heedless Night. 
To their Night—To their Night— 
To the darkness and the sorrow of 
their night— 
Take the Light!—Take the 
Light! 
Take the Wonder and the Glory of 
the Light! 


(Fourth candle lighter lights remain- 


ing candles.) 


SECOND READER: 


There is darkness still, gross dark- 
ness, Lord, 








| 
| 
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STAGE EQUIPMENT 


® cycloramas 
© window draperies 
® stage curtains 
® stage hardware 
® asbestos curtains 
© motor controls 
© lighting equipment 
© dimmers 
@ steel tracks 
® scenery 
® stage rigging 
® velour rope railing 



















Upon receipt of measurements, samples and price will be 
mailed upon request. For descriptive literature, specify cir- 
cular No. 302 


REQUIREMENTS FOR QUOTATIONS 


|, Width and height of proscenium 
2. Height from stage floor to ceiling. 
3. Depth of stage. 

4. Width on stage. 


20 years of experience manufactur- 
ing, installing, and servicing stage 
equipment for churches, schools, 
and institutional auditoriums. 
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108 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Sallman4 NEWEST PAINTING of CHRIST 


“FOLLOW THOU ME" 


With features identical to the original portrayal of 
the “Head of Christ,” Sallman here gives us a new 
interpretation of the same Jesus, speaking to a 
weary, frustrated world those memorable words, 
“Follow Thou Me.” 

This new portrayal is not offered as a substitute 
for Sallman’s famous “Head of Christ.” “Follow Thou 
Me” portrays a willing Savior, who looks to us for 
decision, while the “Head of Christ” presents a ready 
intercessor through whom we look to God. 

Lithographed in six beautiful colors on heavy 
white linen-finished stock. 


Now Available, Beautifully Framed. This 
lovely burnished gold-bronze frame _ supple- 
ments the rich delicate tones of this new 
Sallman masterpiece. Beautiful hand-carved 
effect, embossed, and delicately toned. Picture 
is varnished for extra beauty and long use. 


No. M4710 Size 1814x224 Price $5.95 
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Write today for FREE circular 
featuring nine other Sallman 
pictures of Christ (reproduced 
in six beautiful colors), in a 
variety of sizes and prices. 


Order from Your Religious Supply Dealer 


Marner Gresd 


ANDERSON 10, INDIANA 
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as Children.... 


The cover of the May-June issue points 
to a spiritual truth such as our readers 
find each day. Here is Christian truth in 
all winsomeness, challenge and comfort. 
You, too, will find each day brighter if 
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or family devotions with The Upper Room. 
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On this fair earth of Thine. 

There are prisoners still in the 
prison house, 

Where never a Light doth shine. 

There are doors still bolted against 
Thee, 

There are faces set like a wall; 

And over them all the Shadow of 
Death 

Hangs like a pall. 


| FIRST READER: 


Do you hear the voices calling, 
Out there in the black of the night? 


| VOICES from group in back: Send the 


Light!—Send the Light! 


| FIRST READER: 


Do you hear the sobs of the women, 
Who are barred from the Blessed 
Light? 
VOICES from group in back: Send the 
Light—Send the Light! 
FIRST READER: 

And the children—the little chil- 

dren— 

Do you hear their pitiful cry? 

O, brothers, we must seek them, 

Or there in the dark they die! 
SECOND READER: 

Spread the Light! Spread the 

Till earth’s remotest bounds have 

heard 

The glory of the Living Word; 

Till those that see not, have their 

sight; 

Till all the fringes of the night 

Are lifted, and the long-closed 

doors 

Are wide forever to the Light! 

Spread the Light! Spread the 

Light! 
FIRST READER (as all lights are 
turned on): 

O, then shall dawn the golden days, 

To which true hearts are pressing; 

When earth’s discordant strains 

shall blend— 

The one true God confessing; 

When Christly thought and Christ- 

ly deed 

Shall bind each heart and nation, 

In one Grand Brotherhood of Men, 

And one high consecration. 
ORGAN: Send Out Thy Light. 

(As the organ begins, one woman 
from each group—north, south, east, 
west—goes through the congregation 
to accept the offering in plates that 
were placed conveniently for them. 
The others follow them off the platform 
to find places to sit in the congregation. 
The minister takes the place of first 
reader, receives the offering and an- 
nounces the hymn.) 

HYMN: Rise Up, O Men of God. 
BENEDICTION. 








Around the Mediterranean 
With My Bible 
By HARRIET-LOUISE H. PATTERSON 
A careful student and keen observer 
brings a graphic picture of the 
Bible lands 
366 Pages—$3.00 
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“| Had Rather Be a Doorkeeper . .” 


The Church Sexton Receives Some Good Suggestions 


by oe, ie 


OST church sextons go about 
their tasks with a grim look. 
Rarely does one indicate hap- 

piness in his work. 
To be the janitor of a church is not 
a pleasant task, we admit—not be- 
cause the job is such a gruesome one, 
but because it is such a thankless one. 
The attitude of most church members 
towards the sexton is that of a slave 
or servant. An incident in a church 
washroom reveals this general trend. 
Commenting on a soiled towel which 
had been thrown on the floor, this eurt 


reply was heard from a member of the - 


church: “Don’t bother; that’s what 
we pay the sexton for—to pick up our 
rubbish!” 

But the church sexton is not merely 
a rubbish collector. His is an import- 
ant duty to fill in God’s house and 
should be regarded as a servant of the 
Lord. 

So, if I were a church sexton, I 
would set the church members right 
on the nature of my position. Con- 
spicuously I would place my motto: 
“T had rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of my God, than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness.” (Psalm 84:10) 
Signed: “The Church Sexton.” 

If I were a church sexton I would 
perform my tasks with the “joy of 
the Lord” spirit. If I could not con- 
scientiously do that, I would resign. 
I would regard my job as important 
as that of the deacon or elder—or even 
the preacher. What would the church 
do without my services? Who would 
come to worship in a cold and dirty 
church? How could it function smooth- 
ly without my diligent attention? I 
would consider it a sacred and joyful 
trust—to keep God’s house discharged 
properly. To be sure, there are nu- 
merous menial, irksome duties at- 
tached to it, but what job is void of 
them? It is a captivating and wonder- 
ful challenge to do my best for God, 
even as his janitor! 

If I were a church sexton I would 
train the congregation to respect the 
job of “official caretaker of God’s 
house.” A surly, unkept, careless, and 
untidy person never demands respect. 
Instead of “crabbing” I would culti- 
vate a sense of humor over the very 
incidents that create a surly disposi- 





tion. It is maddening and humiliat- 
ing to have to bend one’s back to pick 
up dozens of soiled paper towels that 
careless worshippers throw around. 
If one were to judge God’s people by 
the appearance of church washrooms, 
they would be branded as the filthiest 
humans on earth. But why not try a 
little strategy of good humor over 
such incidents? How about tacking a 


note or two on some of these obnoxious | 


towels, such as, “Boo hoo, I’m lost. 
Please show me the way to go home”? 
Or, “Who did this to me? Help, help, 
I don’t want to be tramped upon!” If 
people cannot take the hint, count them 
as morons, and go on your way whist- 
ling in the halls. 

But another effective method may 
have some good. What about a sign 
on the washroom wall: “This is God’s 
house. ‘Let all things be done decently 
and in order.’” (I Corinthians 14:40) 
People may not like such bold remind- 
ers in these out-of-the way places and 
may rebel on “how thou oughtest to 
behave thyself in the house of the liv- 
ing God,” (I Timothy 3:15) but it is 
good to inform them that there are 
some things you and God do not like 
either! Who knows but a mere sexton 
may be God’s witness to “set in order 
the things that are wanting.” (Titus 5) 

If I were a church sexton, I would 
have a conference with my pastor, and 
ask for a corner of the church bul- 
letin. I would call it “The Sexton’s 
Corner.” Perhaps one Sunday I would 
use the corner thus: “Thanks every- 
body! I only picked up thirty-seven 
bulletins under the pews, eighty-two 
Sunday school papers, fourteen gum 
wrappers, eighteen bobby pins, three 
bus tokens (intended for offering, no 
doubt!), dozens of torn notes, and two 
pennies. Your cooperation is appre- 
ciated. P. S. No stray dollar bills 
sighted!” 


If I were a church sexton, I would 
insist upon the church board supply- 
ing a number of huge waste baskets 
to be placed in strategic corners in or- 
der to encourage the deposit of con- 
gregational rubbish. Hotel lobbies, rail- 
road depots, and most public places 
advocate it. 
God’s house be the receptacle? 

(Turn to next page) 
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60 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 














VESTMENTS 
CLERGY AND CHOIR 
¢ NEW MATERIALS 
°¢ NEW PRICES 
* NEW DESIGNS 
° FULL PATTERNS 
° EXCELLENT WORK 


Write for full information 
and samples of material 


H. M. JACOBS CO. « 


1907 WALNUT ST. PHILA. 3, PA. 




































‘° No. 1400, $265.00, F.0.B., Philadelphia 















e Complete with translucent  bakelite 
e. church name panel, font of changeable 
*” letters, fluorescent tube lighting, flash- 
y* ing cross, rustproof metal case and posts 









e. for lawn. Write for catalogs on signs, 
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THE QUICK-PIC 
LITERATURE WALL 
RACK 





For Display and Orderly Dispensing— 
Booklets, Leaflets, Tracts, Folders, 
Cards, Pictures for 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS 
@ Transparent Plexiglass Facings for view 

and protection of contents. 
@ Six standard sizes. Special sizes made 
to order 


@ Acommodates full size literature up to 
four, and 6x9 inches. 


@ Standard sizes ideal for Churches and 
Schools. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


Edins Service Specialties 
801-09 Pecan Street, Abilene, Texas 

















For the bride-to-be... 
a National Bible 
or Testament 
bound in WHITE 


No. 46PW New Tes- 














tament with Psalms, 
Genuine White 


QU A L I TY Fabrikoid binding, 

round corners, 

MADE presentation 
° page. 

No. 63PW Tes- 

tament with 

KING JAMES Psalms. No. 

122W Bible 

VERSION also bound in 





White Fabrikoid. 


National BIBLES 


SINCE 1863 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 








FUND-RAISING CAMPAIGNS 
for New Church Buildings 


CHURCH FINANCE, Inc. 


Non-Pecuniary Profit Corp.: Laws of lowa 


A. C. HAGEMAN, D.D., President! 
BOX 68, RIPPEY, 1OWA 


“Lynn Collection Sheets” convert pledges into 
cash — Samples on request 























| Welsh Baptist clergyman. 


| Columbia University’s 
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Biographical Sermon tor April 


Charles Evan Hughes—Jurist, Statesman 


by ere St a 


Judges and officers shalt thou make 
thee, and they shall judge the 
people with just judgment.—Deuter- 
onomy 16:18. 


HARLES EVAN HUGHES was 
born April 11, 1852. He died 
August 27, 1948. His father 
David Charles Hughes, a 
He was 
pastor of a church in Glen Falls, New 
York, when the son was born. The 
mother, nee Mary Catherine Connelly, 
was intensely religious. The serious, 
studious qualities which their son dis- 
played from boyhood, led them to hope 
that he would become a minister. They 
were greatly disappointed when he 
chose the law for his profession. 
After Hughes was graduated from 
law school in 
1884, and his admission to the bar of 
New York, he felt himself incompletely 
prepared for the type of legal career 
that he desired to follow. By the help 
of scholarships he pursued his legal 
education for another three years. 
Then he became a clerk in the firm of 


was Rev. 


Chamberlin, Carter & Hornblower, of 
which he soon became a member. 

The beginning of his public career 
came when a battle over public control 
of gas company rates and operations 
in New York City developed, and was 
carried to the legislature where a com- 
mission of investigation was ordered 
in 1905. An exceptional man to di- 
rect the investigation as chief counsel 
of the commission was needed. The 
bar said unanimously, “Get Hughes.” 
They did. 

Hughes was selected as the counsel 
for the Armstrong commission which 
investigated the life insurance busi- 
ness in 1905 and 1906. Out of that 
came the model on which state and 
federal legislation still rests. In 1906 
Hughes was appointed special assist- 
ant to the attorney general to con- 
duct a coal investigation. 

In 1905 Hughes refused the Repub- 
lican nomination for mayor of New 
York. But in 1906 he accepted the 
nomination for governor. He was the 
only Republican elected in the state 





“{ Had Rather Be a Doorkeeper” 
(From page 47) 

If I were a church sexton I would 
wager a battle on gum wads, now that 
the era of bubble-gum has arrived. 
The “Sexton’s Corner” in the bulletin 
might carry this ad: “Lost—113 wads 
of gum. Owners can locate them un- 
der the three center back pews, and 
seven seats in the choir loft!” Or there 
might be the gentle suggestion to park 
gum wads on a chartered corner of 
the church bulletin board in the lobby 
before entering the sanctuary. They 
can easily be retrieved upon exit. 

If I were a church sexton I would 
place tiny notes on numerous hymn 
books, such as: “Careful please, just 


| out of hospital with a broken back, due 


to careless parishioners who left me 
on floor to be stepped on.” Or, “Thank 
you, Grandma Hefflefinger, for turn- 
ing up many corners of my pages. You 
must be a good Christian.” Or, “Sorry 
I’m a bit dizzy today. Been on my 
head most of the week.” Or, “Please 
excuse silly pictures and notes inside 
my back. It’s not my fault.” 


If I were a church sexton I would 
suggest to the church board a church- 
cleaning day once a year. 


One church 


made this one of their happiest annual 
events. Saturday is a good day for 
it. It should be well-organized; a task 
for everyone; the best cooks in the 
kitchen for a good noon dinner; men 
on ladders who like to get up in the 
world; women who like to snoop, for 
drawer and closet cleaning, etc. It 
can be fun as well as effecting a co- 
operative spirit in keeping God’s house 
neat and orderly. 

If I were a church sexton I would 
hand in my annual report just as the 
preacher, deacons, and trustees are 
expected to do. It would probably 
make a huge report to enumerate the 
lost articles found, the Sunday school 
papers collected, the initials carved on 
church pews, the trampled gum wads 
eradicated, windows broken, and count- 
less other duties performed, but it 
would indicate what a_ tremendous 
back-breaking and important job you 
hold in the house of the Lord. 


If I were a church sexton—but then 
I’m not. I am not a sexton’s wife, nor 
even a relative, nor an officer of a 
janitor’s union—just an_ observant 
church member who visualizes the co- 
operation and prayer the church sex- 
ton needs. 
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it that election. 
As governor, Hughes returned to his, | 
ntensive interest in public utility | 
regulation. By appeal to public sup- 
port he forced his program for regu- 


latory commissions on a_ reluctant 
legislature. He also declared war on 
race-track gambling and won. He was 
re-elected. 


On May 2, 1910, President Taft ap- | 
pointed Hughes to the Federal Su- 
preme Court,.and he was sworn in as | 
associate justice on October 10. | 

Hughes was boomed for president | 
in 1908. However, President Theodore | 
Roosevelt’s insistence that his war | 
secretary, William Howard Taft, suc- 
ceed him, blocked his nomination. In 
1912, with Roosevelt and Taft at dag- 
gers’ point and party unity at stake, 
Hughes was sought as a compromise | 
candidate. He refused. In 1916 he 
accepted the nomination, resigned 
from the Supreme Court and opposed 
Woodrow Wilson in the memorable 
campaign of that year. 

On the night of election day, No- 
vember 7, 1916, Hughes was hailed as 
the victor. The east was for him so 
strongly that many of Wilson’s sup- 
porters conceded his defeat, but later 
returns from the west cast doubt on 
this result. On November 8 the out- 
come hung on California. California 
went to Wilson and Hughes back to 


the practice of law in New York. But | 


not for long. War emergencies called | 
men of all political parties to pat- | 
riotic services. Hughes was made head | 
of the draft appeals board of New 
York, supervising the selection for the | 
army of the greatest community con- 
tribution to the nation’s man power. 

An _ investigation conducted by 
Hughes at the close of World War I 
contributed materially in protecting | 
President Wilson from criticism. | 
When rumors of fraud in army con- | 
tracts began to spread, and developed | 
into open charges of irregularities in | 
aircraft building, Wilson asked Hughes 


to direct an unrestricted investigation. | 


Hughes approved of the Wilson- 


framed League of Nations with some | 


reservations. He took no active part 
in the 1920 Republican 


Convention 


that nominated Harding, but he was | 
the first man to be picked for the | 


Harding cabinet. As_ secretary of 


state he displayed an intense feeling | 


for international cooperation for peace. 
He resigned March 4, 1925, at the end of 
one term under Harding and Coolidge. 


On Chief Justice Taft’s resignation | 


in 1930, President Hoover named 
Hughes to that office. A bitter fight 
in the Senate over his confirmation 
developed. His opponent held that he 
was a corporation lawyer, a conserva- 
tive and too far to the right. But 











CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 


Against Medical Expenses Resulting from 
Illness or Accident 

Policy covers doctor bills, surgical charges, 
hospital confinement costs, nurses’ fees, 
X-rays, etc. for each person; up to $500 on 
any accident, $100 on any illness and $1,000 
in case of accidental death. 

The Cost is Amazingly Low 
Write for Information Today 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 





BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 


BROADWAY AT WAYNE 












1. A CHURCH HYMNAL 
“The Service Hymnal” is unsur- 
passed in musical scope and qual- 
ity. Already adopted by churches 
of 27 denominations. Pastors, 
Superintendents, Choir Leaders, 
and Music Committee Members 

™ exclaim over its completeness and 
beauty. Has 117 descant arrangements for 
choir and congregation. 
















2. A SONG BOOK 
“The Service Hymnal” is rich in 
Evangelistic numbers. Its use has 
brought revival to many churches 
...Salvation to whole families... 
blessings to untold thousands. 
Topical index of 127 headings 
listing many songs of Blood, Holi- 
ness, Invitation, Stewardship, Witnessing, etc., 
indicates its Evangelical tone. Fully orchestrated. 


IL 
IN UNE 


MAIL TODAY FOR 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


“a nn on OE Un Ue he eh eh COPY —_T 





3. LITURGICAL MATERIAL 
“The Service Hymnal” provides 
eight benedictions, the Gloria 
Patri, the Sanctus and other 
chants including the Lord’s 
Prayer and Doxology. The Apos- 
tle’s Creed and 67 responsive and 
unison readings from the Scrip- 
tures provide worship material for the whole 
year in great variety. 








Gentlemen: Our church needs new Hymnals and we are interested in the *‘more-for- 
the-money” qualities of “The Service Hymnal” economically priced in quantities at 
a dollar a copy. Please send us a free sample in your new waterproof cloth binding. 




















Name 

Address 

I am (J Pastor; (_] Supt.; or Sn ek ee _ 
Church and Expect to buy new 

Denom. song books (date) _ 
Pastor Address 








5709-D9 West Lake St. 
CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


HOPE Publishing Company 
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| tribunal. 
ary 8, 1934, when the court divided five 


| tract in an emergency. 
| one of the majority of five. His vote 











BULLETIN COVERS 


® That are impressive—Covers that will be widely distributed 


by your active members and pridefully handed by your Ushers 


to all who enter your Church. 


® We take a photograph of your Church which we lithograph 
on the cover—the back page can have your directory or left 


equipment. 


tical and the cost low. 








blank. Shipped flat—8!/2 x 11—for local printing or duplicating 
® If you use from seventy-five per week and up they are prac- 


© For full information, samples and prices write— 


DON K. COWAN, President 
SPALDING PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO 139, ILL. | fe 








=I 754 EAST 76TH STREET 




















COME TO CHICAGO! 


ers are invited to plan their 
summer study in the theo- 
logical center of America. 
Summer Sessions at the 
Seminary 
June 27 - July 29 
August 1 - September 3 
| Courses for credit in Chris- 
' tian History, the Bible, The- 
ology, Social Ethics and Re- 
ligious Education given by 
professors in The Federated Theologi- 
eal Faculty. Dormitory space. still 
available. 





For further information write to: 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 


Chicago 37, IIinois 


5757 University Avenue 

















Ministers and religious lead- | 
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his confirmation was _ voted. He 


| pressed the whole federal judiciary for 
gpeed and sought to clear the court’s 
calendar of impending cases. 


With the inauguration of President 


| Franklin Roosevelt, and the launching 


of the 1933 recovery campaign, a num- 
ber of new and complex questions 


| were started on the way to the Su- 
| preme Court. 


Exceptional powers 
granted to the executive branch of the 


| government strained the limits of the 
| constitution, and the country waited to 
| see whether the emergency legislation 


would pass the test of the highest 
The answer came on Janu- 


to four as to whether a state had the 
right to suspend provisions of a con- 


Hughes was 


definitely lined him with the liberal 


| school of judicial thought wherein 


human rights were given the pref- 


| erence over vested interests. In twen- 


ty-seven decisions dealing with New 
Deal legislation, Hughes sided for the 
administration eighteen times. 

Hughes was a central figure in the 
controversy precipitated by Roosevelt’s 
proposal to increase the membership 
of the Supreme Court. He took no 
part incompatible with the traditional 
silence of Supreme Court justices on 
matters of public controversy. But 
he was credited with vital help in de- 
feating the proposal. 

Hughes resigned on July 1, 1941, 
because of failing health. A marble 
bust of the retired chief justice was 
placed in the main entrance hall of 
the Supreme Court. 

Hughes was: the only American ever 
to be appointed twice to the Supreme 
Court. He was the second man to 
serve as both associate justice and 
chief justice. 

After his retirement, Hughes spent 
most of his time in his Washington 
home, where he lived quietly and in 
relative obscurity. Upon the death of 
Mrs. Hughes, December 6, 1945, he 
withdrew entirely from public activ- 
ities and from participation in Wash- 
ington social life. 

Hughes went from Washington to 
Osterville, Cape Cod, in the hope of 
improving his health, but his condi- 
tion gradually deteriorated. He died 
August 27, 1948. Funeral services 
were held in Riverside Church, New 
York. They were conducted by Dr. 
Henry Emerson Fosdick at the ex- 
pressed wish of the deceased. 

Hughes had few intimate friends. 
He was regarded as a man of unap- 
proachable austerity. He had a cold 
analytical mind but he had a warm 
heart. After his retirement he re- 
laxed and developed into a brilliant 
witty conversationalist. 
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SCHWEITZER TO GIVE SINGLE 
LECTURE IN U.S. 


New York— Dr. Albert Schweitzer, | 


famed 74-year-old medical missionary 
who has given more than 30 years of 
his life to serving neglected Negroes 
in French Equatorical Africa, will visit 
the United States in July. 

Dr. Emory Ross, a secretary of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, and treasurer of the Albert 
Schweitzer Fellowship, made the an- 
nouncement here. 

He said Dr. Schweitzer will deliver a 
lecture in Colorado in connection with 
the 200th anniversary celebration of 
the birth of the German poet Goethe. 
The address will be sponsored by the 
Goethe Bicentennial Foundation. 

It will be Dr. Schweitzer’s only public 
engagement while in the United States. 

In a letter to Dr. Ross, the medical 
missionary said he and his doctors and 
nurses in Africa are struggling against 
leprosy in the region, and the need for 
additional funds prompted his accept- 
ance of the Colorado lecture. 

The honorarium, described as a large 
one, will be used to further Dr. Schweit- 
zer’s medical work. 


RNS 





ASKS FUNDS TO RESTORE 
RELIGIOUS SHRINE 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—A state 
appropriation of $100,000 to continue 
the restoration of Ephrata (Pa.) Clois- 
ters, an historic religious shrine, has 
been asked in the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature. ¢ 

After years of litigation between the 
state and owners of the site, the Com- 


monwealth acquired the Cloisters and | 
has already completed extensive res- | 


toration work. 

There are some buildings at the 
early American religious colony, how- 
ever, which according to Rep. Baker 
Royer, who asked for the appropriation, 
“will soon deteriorate beyond remedy” 
if the restoration work is not com- 
pleted. 

Representative Royer said “the Clois- 
ters will be the most authentic of all 
the state shrines. The work is going 
slowly because we have to find artisans 
—mostly older men—who can use the 
old tools in the same way the original 
builders did.” 


Started as a frontier settlement in 
pre-Revolution days, the Cloisters later 
evolved into a religious retreat of the 
Seventh-Day Baptists. The place was 
used as a war hospital during the 
Battle of Brandywine. 


RNS 
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Let the PHENIX 


e 


Solve Your Table 





a fool-proof > 
folding table for banquets, 
meetings, Sunday Schools 


What a problem to find tables to fit the many facets of 
church activity — safe, dependable tables that can be put up 
in a hurry for a banquet or meeting, then quickly taken down 
and stored away. mete “€ 

Such a table is the Phenix “Stackaway,” an all-wood folding 
unit combining remarkably compact, lightweight design with 
handsome, rugged construction and ample seating capacity. Al- 
though a single assembled table can comfortably accommodate 
ten people, ten “Stackaways” in storage require only 25” x 30” 
floor space. No wonder thousands of these trustworthy, inexpen- 
sive tables are already in use. Each table comes individually car- 
toned, no need to buy more than you require to fill a shipping 
case. Write for complete information and the name of the dealer 
in your community. x 


PHENIX MANUFACTURING CO.., Inc. 


4129 North Port Washington Rd ¢ Milwaukee 12, Wis 














DESERVES THE BEST IN 











IMPROVED EQUIPMENT 


Scientifically designed for the maxi- 
mum in comfort, utility, and with a 
sturdiness almost beyond belief. Up- 
holstered in indestructible and color- 
ful plastic. 








RENEW YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT 


Le Long, Lenshi Y De 


CHURCH FURNITURE * MEMORIALS * CHANCEL RENOVATIONS °* LIGHTING FIXTURES 


1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
2204 ALLEN ST., ALLENTOWN, PA. * 115-25 METROPOLITAN AVE., KEW GARDENS, N. Y. 
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THE PASTOR'S WIFE 


A Department for the Mistress of the Manse 


Edited by Mes. poyce Engel * 


This department offers a forum for discussion of the social, 
family and religious opportunities of the minister’s 
wife. Correspondence invited. 














in 1888 


Many husbands and 
wives weekending 
at The Northfield 
before the turn of 
the century signed 
the register as “Mr. 
and Lady” rather than the prosaic 
“Mr. and Mrs.” You’ll find the 
graciousness of early days has 
been retained at this charming 
country Inn in beautiful Pioneer 





Mrs. Engel 





age? The day itself is filled with serv- 
ices in addition to the usual Sunday 


EASTER IN THE PARSONAGE 
ASTER is a word which is like an 


i 
| 





r - r ’ * & ‘ . . 
Valley. You'll find, too, spacious, | | ocean from which bucketfuls of one. And how can we enjoy Easter, 
comfortable rooms, delicious poems, articles, meditation, ser- it is asked, with a schedule like that, 
. . wo welt . . . 
meals, sports and recreation to in- mons, and parodies have been taken, which is only a sample of the previ- 
terest every member of the fam- i but the “water” in this “ocean” is as OUS Six weeks? 
ily on our 250-acre estate, indoor high as ever; nor will it ever be Many in the midst of toils and prep- 
recreation, companionship with Easter is an inexhaust- aration seem to rise with exuberant 


congenial people. 


* 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
* 
For reservations write 


A. Gordon Moody, Manager 


the NORTHEEDD 





*x MASS. 























| Something to sing about 


30 


VOICK 
of 
PRAISE 


the brand-new 
songbook that is a natural for 
every department of church work 
where enthusiastic singing is de- 
sired. 
Coniains 314 old standard hymns, 
favorite gospel songs, choruses, 
and 15 pages of responsive rcoad- 
ings. Complete topical and al- 
phabetical indexes make it easy 
to find just the right song for 
every occasion. 


VOICE OF PRAISE 


Cloth binding only, round or 
shaped notes 





TM sec ie ee es $ .85 
SONI a o<::ctnsccisigtasAahvessneabaauhae et 10.15 
i, ee eee 75.00 


Broadman Press 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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| spells baked ham and 
| how to dye eggs, housecleaning made 
easier, advice on gardening, and how 


drained dry. 
ible source of inspiration for joy and 
hope. 

“Easter” spoken by the merchant 
from across the counter or from the 
pages of newspaper advertisement 
sounds more like chocolate rabbits, 
boxes of special wrapped candy, new 


| spring hats, lilies, and “Easter outfits.” 


“Easter” sung by the poet pictures 
for us spring, budding trees, flowers 


| in bloom, little children waving palm 
| branches, overshadowed but not dimmed 
| by the silhouette of three crosses on a 
hill. 


“Easter” written by our magazines 
“lily” salads, 


to turn over a new leaf to meet tomor- 


_row that has its beginning in today. 


in the parsonage 


All of 


“Easter” as seen 
. . well, what does it mean? 


'us have our own ideas as to the proper 


celebration of this sacred festival. In 


| our churches we magnify the same 
| glorious theme. 


But in the home life 
of our parsonages each “keeping of 
this day” is as individual as the occu- 
pants of the manse. 

But what does “Easter” in the par- 
sonage spell? Does the arrival of the 


| first Sunday after the first full moon 


in spring mean merely the climax to 
a long season with much extra work? 
Does it mean only much fatigue from 
the labors of Holy Week, special serv- 
and arrangements for confirma- 
tion? Added to this is the trudging 
in of many more callers from wet, 
slushy streets. Is it a day which you 
as mistress of the manse would prefer- 
ably look back to than forward to? 
What is Easter like in the parson- 


ices 


*Mrs. Engel was formerly editor of “The 
| Pastor’s Wife’’ which has merged with “Church 
Management.’’ She may be addressed at 410 


| Monroe Street, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


joy to the occasion. Then there are 
always those who ask, For what pur- 
pose do we rejoice on Easter, except 
that we are glad that it is all over? 

The difference between the two types 
of ‘‘Easters” in the parsonage is where 
the emphasis is placed, whether it rests 
in our bodies or whether it rests IN 
HIS JOY. Do we radiate the inner 
joy which is present in spite of phys- 
ical weakness, pain, death, and weari- 
ness? 

I am glad that none of us will miss 
the true message of this Easter be- 
cause we have worked so hard and 
are so tired, and that “EASTER” 
FROM THE PARSONAGE will pro- 
claim faith, hope and our song of 
Christ’s triumph. “He is risen, O 
Grave where is thy victory?” .. . all 
other meanings of “Easter” take their 
proper place in the background. It 
is our privilege to magnify “His Tri- 
umph” in His Sanctuaries and in our 
parsonages. 


DREAM LADY OF THE PARSON AGE 
By Emma M. Sommerfeld 
And the Lord God said, It is not 
good that the man should be alone; I 
will make him an help-meet for him.— 
Genesis 2:18. 


When God made Adam’s help-meet 
sweet, 

His searching eye looked down the 
years 


And saw within the parsonage 

The pastor’s help-meet, who would 
greet 

Their mutual burdens with a smile— 

And somehow find a way to laugh 

(When easier far ’twould be to cry) 

At duty’s ever growing pile. 


Then God endowed the pastor’s Eve 
With virtues she would sorely need. 
He gave her woman’s lovely charm, 
The graciousness, with which to weave 
A life of beauty in the home, 
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Where many folk would come to seek 
The secret of a happy heart 
That finds its peace in God alone. 


God chose for her a gift most rare: 
The skill, with which she must com- 
bine : 
The multi-colored threads that shape 

The pattern of her life—to care 

For pastor-husband, child and friend, 
For member, neighbor, young and old— 
In honored place or humble task 

Her willing services to blend. 


Dear lady of the parsonage— 
Unwearying service seems thy lot; 
The scant applause that faintly comes 
To praise thy role thy only wage. 
Yet God has honored thee with grace 
A little Paradise to build— 

Thou art His choice this task to do 
And only thou canst fill the place! 








NOT THE MINISTER’S JOB 


Some years ago, in a professional 
capacity, the writer visited a New 
York church which was planning an 
every-member canvass. Before the 
meeting he had a few minutes with the 
pastor of the church. The pastor said 
he would not attend the financial meet- 
ing; he felt that the work of organiz- 
ing the church was entirely the duty 
of the lay officers. He was sure that 
he would compromise his ministry if 
he condescended to advise 
regarding its temporal affairs. It was 
a fairly large church, and the min- 
ister appeared to be a young man of 
promise. But he has so entirely passed 
out of the national picture that I 
have even forgotten his name.—Wil- 
liam H. Leach in Toward a More Effi- 
cient Church. (Revell) 


THE EYES OF CHRIST WERE 
UPON HIM 


The Master’s example conveys a 


power, a heroism, and a demonstra- | 


tion of the best and highest that life 
holds. It inspires us to attain loyalty, 
effort, and the disciplines by which we 
keep spiritually fit. The very specu- 
lation about what Jesus would do helps 
us all the better to discover the true 
will of God. 

A story from the New York police 
court records suggests the power of 
this criterion. A fashionable apart- 
ment was entered by a thief, and some 
valuable jewelry taken. The residents 
were away. No clue was found until 
after a lengthy investigation, when 
one of the detectives noticed an ala- 
baster bust of Hofmann’s Christ 


. . . | 
turned in a peculiar way, facing the 


wall. It yielded the one finger-print 
that apprehended the criminal. The 
robber later explained that he just 
could not steal with the eyes of the 
Christ looking on him; he had to turn 
the statue around before he could com- 
plete his burglary—J. Richard Sneed 
in How to Live Effectively. (Revell) 


the church | 


COMMUNION TABLE 





BODIFORM PEW 
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BEAUTY 
EXPRESSIVE 
OF FAITH 


Time-honored ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions are reflected in church 
furnishings by American Seating 


Company. Their liturgical correct- 
ness, rich, warm beauty, impeccable 
workmanship—everything about 
them tells you that here are 
furnishings completely in harmony 
with the spirit of worship, truly 


WORLD'S LEADER 
IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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put 
appropriate for your church. 

Our Church Furniture Designers 
will be happy to consult with you 
on your building, remodeling, or 
refurnishing plans. They can help 
you select furniture which best 
suits both your needs and your 
budget. Write us today about your 
requirements. 


ctmevucan Seating Company 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN... Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





Manufacturers of Church, School, Auditorium, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 






















INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK Il, 





OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS 


for genuine solid bronze war 
memorial plaques, honor rolls, 
markers, donor tablets and other 
church purposes. Described in free 
48-page catalog with more than 
150 illustrated suggestions of 
standard and custom designs. Get 
it now—for immediate use or fu- 
ture reference. 

Send letter or post card today 
for Catalog CM. No ‘charge or 
obligation. 
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The Roots of Preaching 


A Stimulous to Creative Study 


One of the richest sources for sermons is the confi- 
dence that Christian living, hard work and straight 
thinking will bring good sermons. Trust that a good 
tree will produce good fruit! You know how it is when 
children are impatient about the radishes and want to 
dig at the roots. When all they should do is to pull the 
weeds and tend the ground around the roots. Out of 
what do the best sermons come? What cultivation, recrea- 
tion, study, prayer, companionships, habits and plans? 








REGARDING OUR READING 


“Just what do you mean when you 
say that word?” is a question you are 
going to hear many times if you hold 
discussions with youth. The mention 
of semantics may follow. 

Many modern students have learned 
to read at a rate which almost worries 
us. Mortimer J. Adler wrote How to 
Read a Book The Art of Getting 
a Liberal Education.* He said he was 
trying to write a light book about 
heavy reading. “This is a book for 
readers who cannot read,” he an- 
nounced. “That may sound rude, 
though I do not mean to be. It may 
sound like a contradiction, but it is 
not.” What do you mean when you 
say you are going to read? See Adler. 

Some of us may have the old idea 
that reading slowly means we are 
reading more carefully than _ the 
speeders. A look into any of the nu- 
merous articles, books and treatises on 
reading will show that in addition to 
the problem of what to read and when 
to read most of us must think about 
how to read. The answer to the last 
question may help answer the others. 





Adler gives many rules for reading 
including this: “Find out what the 
author’s problems were.” This applies 
only to great books. Most authors in 
this area raise some questions and 
make suggestions which do help us 
read more efficiently. Reading about 
reading may save time. Speed may be 
what we need. 


*Simon & Schuster. 


IN A MANNER OF SPEAKING 

Almost five years have passed since 
The Westminster Press published 
Pascal—Genius in the Light of Scrip- 
ture by Emile Cailliet, professor of 
French Literature and Civilization at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

One would not think of Pascal for 
hints on how to make an after-dinner 


speech. He does have some ideas of 
cultivation which will help to grow 
some sturdy speakers. It was said of 
Pascal that “No man has written with 
more magic and mastery of phrase.... 
It is the triumph of a personality.” 

He had fervor. A critic said, “What- 
ever it is that Pascal has to say... 
he always shouts it aloud like Chris- 
topher Columbus discovering America.” 

One other emphasis came frdém this 
brilliant man: “People are generally 
better persuaded by the reasons which 
they have themselves discovered than 
by those which have come into the 
minds of others.” 

What did the disciples say about 
learning for ourselves? They said to 
the woman, “It is no longer because 
of your words that we believe, for we 
have heard for ourselves, and we know 
that this is indeed the Savior of the 
world.” (Revised Standard Version— 
John 4:42) 

What we say is important. If it 
can come from some experience which 
the listeners can share it is tremen- 
dously more important. 


WALKING WITH THE GREAT 


The autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini was one of the first of such 
books. The Modern Library prints 
the translation by John Addington 
Symonds. 

Here’s a chance to meet an artist 
and a great soul. It also gives us an 
opportunity to see how far we have 
come in some ways since the sixteenth 
century. 

Benvenuto once presented a book to 
the pope. “The pope was in good 
truth unable to refrain from commend- 
ing it greatly,” is the author’s report. 


Here is a mystic who got into mis- 
chief, an artist who knew how to phi- 
losophize and a_ sensitive soul who 
seemed at times almost oblivious to 
the suffering of others. One time he 
shot a soldier just to show the visiting 


pope how a gun worked. The soldier 
was an enemy but even so the interest 
shown in the working of the gun and 
the effect are chilling. 

He made such a salt-cellar the king 
called him a miracle of a man. He 
wrote worshipful poetry. He reports 
his own immortality and immorality 
too. This book causes the reader to 
do some evaluating. 


PREACHING IN APRIL 

In a conference on The Church and 
Economie Life recently in Cleveland 
the discussion groups held forth first 
on the principles. Then they listed 
the problems. At last they came to the 
program or what they were going to 
do about it. 

It is said that one of the greatest 
contributions made by Mahatma Gan- 
dhi was his emphasis that the moral 
universe is one and that the morals 
of individual, group, and nation must 
be the same. 

If the minister is confronted with 
the decision as to whether he should 
preach to help people with personal 
problems or bring sermons to aid in 
looking at our international scene 
perhaps there is a deeper way to raise 
the question. Is there some principle 
stated in story or pronouncement in 
the New Testament, which principle 
you can use in solving some personal 
problems and also use in direct rela- 
tionship to the international muddle? 
If so that’s bringing the Bible to the 
people in a helpful way. They can 
take such principles to the problems 
and to their programs. 


A BASIC IDEA 

There have been some psychological 
tricks such as saying “I am growing 
better and better every day.” All of 
us know when we face the facts with 
common sense one can’t produce a 
state of happiness just by starting out 
to be happy. One has to develop in- 
terests and activities, friendships and 
ideals, trusts and habits. Out of these 
come happiness. 

Jesus had some definite things to 
say about knowing a tree by its fruits. 
Planting and growing are part of it. 
There is also something about waiting 
for God to send his sunshine and rain. 

A great preacher said that ideas are 
not like the dog who comes at a whis- 
tle. Ideas are more like the cat. They 
come when they get ready. Sometimes, 
alas, that is after the date of the 
address! 

Part of the development of every 
sermon should be the time of consid- 
eration, away from the desk. Then 
one can see what ideas come, what 
illustrations are natural and direct 












and what ought to be left out. 
An outline of a sermon should be 
carried in the mind for a while. 
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We | 


may not be able to define the sub-con- 


scious mind but there isn’t any doubt 


in a preacher’s mind that something | 


happens to ideas when they are al- | 


lowed to simmer awhile. 


A NEW LIGHT 


Every year the New 


York World | 


Telegram publishes The World Alma- | 


nac. 


It is a book of facts in its sixty- | 


fourth year. The page of contents will | 


give quick proof that every preacher 
should scan its pages until he feels 
some idea for a sermon coming. 


There are the statistics about popu- 
lation, schools and geography. There 
is biographical material. A good sum- 
mary with details about 
as The Marshall Plan, The Berlin 
Story and The Atom Bomb are easily 
available through a good index of 
forty-seven pages. 

The four best-known selections of 
an All-American 


football team are 
given. How many fellows are on all 
four? What does it mean to make the 


mythical team? Are there better men 
than these who happened to play in 
out of the way places? 


The major train wrecks may inter- 
est you. If not you may choose your 
own favorite disasters. Somewhere 


you are going to see something which 
will start you toward a sermon with 
a deep point to it. 





JUST GOODNESS 

The older one grows, the deeper one 
thinks, the more vividly one sees, with 
a curiously comforting clarity, that 
nothing is worth while, nothing at all 
in the tiny moment called life, except 
goodness—just being good. Life is a 
tiicker, a taper blown out before we 
can turn ’round; there is no time in 
it for anything but the doing of good, 
for the great and final joy of being 
kind. We are not asked to be clever 
or wise or famous; we are asked to be 
loyal, helpful, happy, gentle. It is not 
sodden sentiment but the simple truth, 
worthy of an anthem, that a good life 
is the greatest thing on earth. Fame | 
is fading, wealth is fleeting, but he 
who lives a good life creates something | 
enduring in himself and in the uni- 
verse—something that cannot die. Only | 
they are truly wise who learn that 
love always lets go, makes no claim, 
and is content to love without being 
loved—for God is love, and all who 
love are saints of the Most High.— | 
Joseph Fort Newton, in Life Victorious. | 
(Revell) 





such things | 








WE FIT THE CLOUE 


Tailor-made protection planned to meet the individual situa- 
tion holds the center of interest in the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund. No insurance is sold just to pile up a record of sales. 
Made to order, suiting the needs of a particular clergyman, our 
policies provide lasting satisfaction. Give us the necessary facts 
and we will “speak to your condition.” 


Write to 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


for Life Insurance 


Alexander Mackie, President 


Serving Ministers, Their Wives 
Company in America — and Theological Students of 
The Oldest in the World All Protestant Denominations 


Founded 1717 — Chartered 1759 


HOME OFFICE — 1805 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


BOSTON OFFICE ST. LOUIS OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 


14 Beacon St. 1202 Arcade Building 1415 Candler Building 
Boston 8, Mass. St. Louis 1, Missouri Atlanta 3, Georgia 


“MORE A BUSINESS: INSTITUTION ” 


The First Life Insurance 


THAN AN 

















TWO Indispensable REFERENCE BOOKS! 


Young’s 
ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE 


P getew in alphabetical order for easy reference 
—Hebrew and Greek words in the original 
with pronunciation, meanings and appearances in 
parallel passages — Date and era given for every 
Biblical Character—Analytical values are stressed— 
Features Index Lexicons to Old and New Testaments 
—Covers modern archaeological discoveries in the 


Middle East. 


311,000 lines of Biblical quotations and word references. 30,000 Readings of 
the Greek New Testament. 70,000 Hebrew and Greek words with te 
1259 pages, $10.00. With handy thumb index, $10.75. 


Funk & Wagnalls 
NEW STANDARD 
BIBLE DICTIONARY 





C OVERS languages, literature, history, biography, man- 
ners and customs of the Bible—Gives pronuncia- 
tion of title words—Clear Translations of 

Hebrew and Greek—Complete cross-refer- ~ — Clip and mail to your bookstore. — — 


ences for ease in use—Explains, interprets | Please send........ copies of Young’s 
and analyses. Concordance (check one)............ 


| plain @ $10.00... with thumb 
965 pages with 433 illustrations | index @ $10.75. 
d 28 —$6. 
ns aeitinaaas & Wagnalls New Standard Bible 
| 


Please send.................. copies of Funk 
At all booksellers Dictionary @ $6.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
153 E. 24th St., N.Y. 10 

















A Distinctive Service 
VESICLE 


THE JUDSON ALUMINUM 
COMMUNION SET 


FINE APPOINTMENTS—COMMUNION GLASSES 


Write for illustrated Circular 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


DEPARTMENT 413 


1703 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 








CHURCH FAMILY 


Christian Home Life encourages family de- 
votions, draws home and church closer. 
An inspiring quarterly for everybody, with 
photos, poems, things to do, inspiration, 
picture stories, meditations, prayers. Give 
this Christian reading to every family; it 
costs so very little, does so very much. 
64 big pages, two colors. Only 20c per 
quarter in lots of 5 copies or more to 
same address. Send today for free sample 
copy: also information on Standard True- 
to-the-Bible Sunday school literature. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


20 East Central Parkway Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











VESTMENTS 
CHOIR AND CLERGY 


For the Clergy— 
SURPLICES 
CASSOCKS—ALBS 
STOLES—TIPPETS 
RABATS—VESTS 

For the Choir— 
CASSOCKS 
COTTAS 
SKIRTS 


Ask for a catalog 


H. M. JACOBS CO. 








1907 WALNUT ST. PHILA. 3, PA. 
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How to Make a Profitable 
Cook Book 


Some Tips for the Money-Raising Societies 


TESTED and highly successful 
method of fund-raising, unique 
to the women of the church but 


| enthusiastically supported by the men, 


is the production of a duplicated church 
cookbook. 

It is one of the money-raising proj- 
ects that combines fellowship and fun 


| with interesting work. Every woman 
in the congregation has an opportun- 


| or family cooking “secrets” 


| making 


| mittees. 
| charge of soliciting advertising; 


ity to contribute, to learn new cooking 
skills, and to see her name in print. 
Very often unusual sectional recipes 
are shared 
through this project. As to the money- 
possibilities, authorities say 
that there is one cookbook or more 
in every home, and that it (or they) 
are frequently consulted. What woman 
can resist an opportunity to add to her 
knowledge of cookery or increase her 
repertoire of dishes! 

The actual production of a cook- 
book is simple if divided among com- 
One committee may take 
an- 
other may prepare and release pub- 
licity about the book; another may so- 
licit recipes and test them; another 
may plan and prepare the book for 
duplicating, while still another man- 
ages the sales. 

Advertising will help pay the cost 
of producing the book and add to the 
total collected by the sales. It is not 
necessary to include advertising in the 
book, but the additional revenue usu- 
ally makes it worth while. 

In a book selling at a price of $1.00 
or $1.50, advertising space should 
range from $3.00 to $5.00, depending 
upon the size of the advertisement. 
Many manufacturers of nationally- 
known food products will place ad- 
vertising in church cookbooks. Some 
of them may also make a contribution 
in return for the use of the brand 
names of their products wherever they 
occur in lists of ingredients, such as 
flour, baking powder, or baking soda. 
Your duplicator distributor has infor- 
mation regarding pictures which can 
be used to illustrate these advertise- 
ments. Most local merchants will be 
glad to help with advertising, too. 
Your local grocers, dairies, and prod- 
uce companies are particularly good 
prospects. 

The publicity committee can handle 


not only sales publicity but the nec- 
essary publicity for procuring recipes. 
The church newspaper and Sunday 
bulletin, a special letter to the ladies 
of the congregation, posters on the 
church bulletin boards, announcements 
made at all women’s meetings, perhaps 
a contest to determine the best recipes 
in certain classes, for instance, casse- 
dishes, desserts, salads, with a 
masculine committee to judge (cook 
unknown until after the judging, of 
course) are all good ways to publicize 
the collection of the recipes. 

Sales publicity will include publicity 
within the church and in the com- 
munity. Press releases to local pa- 
pers, posters placed in stores in town, 
announcements at meetings of church 
the duties of 


role 


groups all come under 
the publicity committee. 

Recipes used are those donated by 
the women of the church. It is wise 
to test the recipes to be sure that the 
measurements given are accurate, and 
that the directions are worded so that 
less-skilled cooks can follow them. It 
is also a good idea to include in the 
book a section on standard measures 
and measuring, so that there will be no 
doubt about the measures used in the 
book. 

In collecting the recipes, see that 
there is a good balance in the differ- 
ent classifications: beverages, cakes, 
casserole dishes, desserts, etc., for 
pleasing variety. When you receive 
“repeats,” use the recipe submitted 
first. Play up the names of the 
women submitting the recipes, for the 
personal touch is the important one 
in the production of a book of this 
kind. 

The layout of the book can be sim- 
ple and still be attractive. Depart- 
mentalize the recipes with beverages, 
breads, cakes, casserole dishes, cookies 
placed in alphabetical order for con- 
venience. An index is a “must” and 
different colored paper stock for the 
different sections increases the con- 
venience in quick reference. Attrac- 
tive section headings for recipes are 
found in the Church Portfolio of Trac- 
ing Pages, which is available from 
your distributor. 

The cover stock for the book should 
be fairly heavy so it will stand up un- 
der kitchen handling. A small page 











size and a spiral or plastic binding 
that permits the-book to lie flat make 
jt more convenient to use. 
Supplement the section headings 
with sub-headings made with lettering 
guides. They will help break the ef- 
fect of too much typewriting and give 
a more professional appearance to the | 
pages. Choose a lettering guide in a | 
size that is in proportion to your page | 
size, and if you use more than one | 
style of lettering be sure that the styles 
harmonize. 





Lettering guides may also be used | 
very effectively in the composition of 
the advertising. Here you can vary | 
the styles of lettering on the page— | 
though be careful about this in the in- 
dividual ads, for harmonizing styles 
are important there also. But the use 
of different guides in different ads will 
make each ad more outstanding. 

Color inks may be used with inter- 
esting results on the section headings 
and in the advertising and other illus- 
trations. If you use colored paper 
stock, be sure that the color ink you 
choose is pleasing to the eye and easily 
visible. 

In choosing a color for the paper 
cover, keep in mind the point that the 
clear, true colors are most popular in 
the kitchen, and are usually the “most 
appetizing” colors. Again, be sure 
that the ink you use on the cover is 
legible. 

Selling the cook book is the easiest 
part of the job. Every woman wants 
another cook book—no matter how 
many she already has — and when her 
own recipes appear in it she has an 
additional reason for purchasing some- 
thing that gives her a very practical 
value for her money. 

Church cookbooks are excellent gifts, 
party prizes, shower gifts. Promote 
them as such at your annual bazaar 
and you'll find them a _ good-paying 
attractive feature for a special booth. 





BAPTISTS TO INCREASE 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Los Angeles — Two more Southern 
California Baptist elementary schools 
will be added next September to six 
similar schools now being operated by 
the denomination, it was announced | 
here by C. Rowan Lunsford, director 
of Christian education for the Los An- 
geles Baptist City Mission Society. 

RNS 
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REDINGTON'S 
EW 
UW 


STEEL FOLDING/ CHAIR 


“WE STRENGTH 

Rigid channel steel frame. Rear legs 
braced with automotive type x frame. 
Extra front leg brace. Seat braced 
underneath combines automatic lock. 


COMFORT 

Form-fitting back, extra large seat, both 
fully padded, with washable stain and 
scorch-resistant upholstery. 


CONVENIENCE 
Folds by easy finger-tip pressure, 1-inch 
wide when folded and stored. 


BEAUTY 


3 popular upholstery colors — frame 
finished in baked enamel in 3 optional 
colors. 


Preferred by Careful Buyers 
GUARANTEED DURABILITY 





4% 


Volume Production Saves Money 
Write Today for Information and Prices 


GTON & CO. 


ERANTON 2, PENNA. 





NEW! the projector 


for perfect auditorium 
’ projection 


of OYN 7-1 (o) of Xo Molle MURY-T0| 


for Government 
Services Branches 





THE VIEWLEX 
AP-7CT PROJECTOR 
» Combination Slide and 
) Strip Film ¢ Stays cooler 
than room temperature! 
¢ Single and Double 
Frame with Take-Up ¢ 
Fan Cooled—300 Watts 





WILL NOT 


Standard—500-750 and 
TEAR FILM 1000 Available * 5” 
Write for Free brochure. Luxtar Coated Optics— 


7” Available 


Viuten INC. 


The greatest name in projectors. 
35-01 QUEENS BLVD. * LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


Another great projector by 








CHANCEL ALTERATIONS 


Pews - Church Woodwork 


Ossit Church Furniture Co. 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


SINCE 1867 











NO STENCILS—NO PLATES 
NO INK 


Simplest and cheapest addresser made. MAS- 

TER ADDRESSER with all supplies for up to 

500 addresses, excise tax paid......... $30.47 
Folder free 


ELLIOTT ADORES- 
SERETTE, $45.00; 
federal tax, $2.70; 
typewriter clamp, 
$1.75; stencil mois- 
tener, $2.00; ink, 
bottle, 90c; short 
tray, 80c; TOTAL, 
$53.15, plus sten- 
ceils at $1.40 per 
100. 

PRINT-O-MATIC POST CARD PRINTER, 
MODEL A-2. Complete with supply kit, 
$13.50. Extra stencils, quire (24), $1.75; Ink, 
% Ib., 55c; ink pads, 20c. 

Above Machines and Supplies Shipped Prepaid 
Also “RODEX” Church Records and 
Efficiency Items 
For immediate delivery from stock order from: 


DONALD F. ROSSIN CO. 





| ulty of the 





216-C So. 4th Street, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











REGISTER YOUR CHURCH 
GUESTS 


Church attendance will be good on 


Easter. Provide guest cards for 
your visitors. This will prove a 


splendid source for new members. 
Ask for Sample Guest Card 


Church Management, Inc. 
1900 Euclid Ave. : Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Early Christian Classics 
by Kaymond W MNhright« 


WALK through the Maryland 
fields as early as 1941 brought 
some of the members of the fac- 
Catholic University of 
America to discuss the possibility of 
a modern Catholic English translation 
of the early Christian classics. This is 
indeed a happy combination of the con- 
templative with the practical life (see 
on Pomerius below) and has resulted 
in the appearance of six volumes of 
these translations out of more than 
100 which are planned. This reviewer 
would be much interested to know 
whether the walk mentioned by edi- 
tors Johannes Quasten and Joseph C. 
Plumpe in their introduction to the 
first volume occurred in the fall of 
1941 and perhaps after September 3 
and the appearance of my article in 
the Christian Century urging a return 
to a study of the Christian Classics 
and risking a preliminary list of 65 
such works. Catholic journals com- 
mented editorially on this article, ap- 
parently with much favor. 
Whatever the original stimulus we 
now have the first six volumes of these 
excellent translations in 
pact and finely printed 
follows :7 
1. Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and 
St. Ignatius of Antioch, translated 
and annotated by James A. Kleist, 
162 pages. 


handy com- 
form, as 


2. St. Augustine—The First Catecheti- 
cal Instruction, translated and an- 
notated by Joseph P. Christopher, 
171 pages. 

3. St. Augustine— Faith, Hope and 
Charity, translated and annotated by 
Louis A. Arand, 165 pages. 

4. Julianus Pomerius — The Contemp- 
lative Life, translated and anno- 
tated by Mary Josephine Suelzer, 
220 pages. 

5. St. Augustine—The Lord’s Sermon 

on the Mount, translated by John 

J. Jepson, 227 pages. 

The Didache, Epistle of Barnabas, 

Epistles and Martyrdom of St. Po- 

lycarp, Fragments of Papias, and 

Epistle to Diognetus, translated by 

James A. Kleist, 235 pages. 

Father James Kleist, now in his 

seventy-fifth year, is associated with 

the St. Louis University and one of 
the most distinguished of the Catholic 





6. 


~ 


*Professor of church history, Evangelical School 
of Theology, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


*This series is being published by The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland. The price on the 
first four volumes is $2.50 each and on volumes 
five and six, $2.75 each. They are well printed 


and uniformly bound in gold on blue buckram. 


classical scholars. His two contribu- 
tions to this series are masterpieces of 
clear language and also competent the- 
ological understanding. His scholarly 
thoroughness is attested by the fact 
that Volume One contains ferty-three 
pages of notes to explain ninety-nine 
pages of text and in Volume Six the 
ration 70 to 147. .His most carefully 


written introductions add particular 
value to these classical and_ better 
known works of the Fathers. He has 


been so careful to search out the re- 
motest critical approaches to textual 
study so that he calls attention to 
Ogara’s theory that the Epistle to 
Diognetus may have been the work 
of Theophilus of Antioch, which ap- 
peared very recently. One may say 
that this is really characteristic of the 
well written introductions to each of 
the works published thus far. Each 
of these essays, as well as those ac- 
the translations, 


companying other 


states the circumstance under which 
the work was written, discusses the 
authorship, the occasion of the writ- 
ing, the content and its nature and 
value, linguistic problems, and lists 
the known eritical editions of the 
work. 

Volumes Two, Three and Five are 


devoted to St. Augustine whose works 
may well occupy one-fourth to one- 
third of this entire series when com- 
pleted. Augustine’s De Catechizandis 
the first Christian textbook 
on catechetics, was prepared by the 
Bishop of Hippo at the request of De- 
ogratias, a deacon friend at Carthage, 
who was seeking guidance in his min- 
istry of catechizing. The term 
bus. refers to persons not acquainted 
with Christianity and not necessarily 
crude or uneducated persons. One is 
amazed at the psychological validity 
of Augustine’s suggestions, especially 
in his recommendations for approaches 
to different types of persons, learned 
and unlearned (page 32f). He urges 
Geogratias to learn not only by read- 
ing but by watching and asks him to 
come to visit and observe. Augustine 
also gives two examples of catecheti- 
cal materials, a longer and a shorter 
version, at the end of this work. Chris- 
topher provides fifty-eight pages of 
notes to illuminate eighty-seven pages 
of text. 


Rudibus, 


rudi- 


President Arand of the Divinity 
College in the Catholic University has 
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done the first separate edition in Eng- 


lish of Augustine’s great work often | 
is the | 
kind of a book which may well be a | 
Indeed Augustine prepared | 


called Enchiridion because it 
handbook. 
it for just such a purpose at the re- 
quest of a certain Laurentius. 
real significance of this treatise lies 


in the fact that here Augustine makes | 


his first attempt at a systematic pre- 
sentation of the cardinal doctrines of 
the faith. He uses the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer as the outline for his 
structure; this form remained popu- 
lar even through the Middle Ages. Af- 
ter a lengthy discussion of the rela- 
tion of faith and reason he concludes 
with the sentence “May its usefulness 
be equal to its length.” 

Jepson’s translation of the Sermon 
on the Mount clearly shows Augus- 
tine’s conviction that the Lord in- 
tended to replace the Old Testament 
law by a new one. In his zeal to show 
the inner principles of Christian ethics 
Augustine builds his commentary on 
a comparison of the seven Beatitudes 
(he identifies the first and eighth) 
and the seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
He gives a beautiful commentary on 
the Lord’s Prayer and again com- 
pares its seven petitions with the 
seven Beatitudes. 

Sister Suelzer’s translated work will 
be the most unusual for Protestant 
readers since it is not commonly known. 
This devotional classic, once attributed 
to St. Prosper, is probably the oldest 
extant pastoral theology. 
For the first time in the West Pom- 
erius urges the necessity of combin- 
ing the active practical life with the 
philosophical contemplative life, the 
bios praktikos and bios theoretikos as 
the Greeks put it. After devoting 
Book I to this theme Pomerius gives 
Book II to the discussion of the prob- 
lems of those who aim at this union. 
Essentially Pomerius states that the 
differences in these ways are not in the 
of life but rather in the state 
Chapters 23-25 are especially 


manual of 


manner 
of soul. 
excellent. 

Protestants, lay and clerical, should 
take these excellent aids as an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the 
Christian classics. 

BLESSINGS IN UNCERTAINTY 

There are blessings in uncertainty; 
the joy of walking in the untravelled 
Way, the exhilaration of laying hold 
on unfolding Truth, the satisfaction 
of sharing in the unending Life. 
There is yet more meaning in Christ’s 
word, “I am the way, the truth, and 
the life.”"—G. Bromley Oxnam, in The 
Stimulus of Christ. (Revell) 
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Gras many uses in 


CHURCHES and SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Hundreds of churches report successful use of RECORDIO 
in many phases of religious work, such as recording and 
rehearsing sermons ... recording choirs. . . recording serv- 
ices and prayers... speech and musical instruction . . . re- 


cording historical radio programs. 


social gatherings, etc. 


MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDER (shown 
below) records from microphone 
or radio connection. Full half-hour 
recording on one tape, which can 
be re-used indefinitely. Weighs 
only 25 pounds. Auxiliary speaker, 
for group listening in large audi- 
toriums, available as accessory. 











WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION 


CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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. entertainment at 


DUAL-SPEED DISC RECORDER 
(shown below) records from 
microphone or self-contained 
AM-FM radio. Recordings can 
be made at two speeds: 78 or 
33% RPM. Can be used as a 
radio or a phonograph. Light, 
compact, easy to operate. 
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CARLYLE BOYS’ CAMP 
Hendersonville, N.C. 
offers ministers’ sons partial and whole tui- 
Descriptive catalog and informa- 
request. Address Henderson- | 


tion grants. 
tion sent on 


ville, N..C., P.O. Box No. 2. 





| Many 


inspiration. 


THE PRINCETON INSTITUTE OF THEOLOGY 
July tf to 21, 1949 
courses by prominent leaders from this 
and abroad. Ten days of education and 
For full particulars please address: 
J. Christy Wilson 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Princeton, New Jersey 


country 
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TO BETTER SERVE YOUR V.B. S. 


AKE your Vacation Bible School a grand 

success. The 1949 Concordia V. B. S. Ma- 
terials are based on the timely theme, “Living 
as Children of God”. All material is designed 
to help the teacher and keep student interest 
high and constant. The Bible-Centered and 
Correlated lessons give you outstanding ad- 
vantages. Each of the four age brackets learn 
the same general lesson each day, therefore J 
small schools require only one teacher... 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


$T. LOUIS 18, MO. 





Children live and learn together. 
Materials consist of beautiful work 
books, teachers manual, handicraft 
projects, assorted promotional ma- 
terial, ete. Send today for your copy 
of the 1949 Concordia V. B. S. 
Catalogue. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558B So. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 








Please send me your 1949 Catalogue on § 
j Vacation Bible School Materials. 
Name skein ! 
Address 5 Se i ae ee } 
City Zone____ State. 
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Preachers and Preaching 


Bearing Witness to the Truth by 
Harold Cooke Phillips. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 219 pages. $2.50. 


Another volume based on the Lyman 
Beecher “Yale” Lectures on Preaching 
is always a major event in the realm 
of homiletical literature. Consequently 
this latest volume from the pen of 
Harold Cooke Phillips of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Cleveland is of interest 
independently of its intrinsic merit. 
The first series of lectures on this 
foundation was delivered by Henry 
Ward Beecher in 1871-72 and. with four 
exceptions series have been given each 
year since. When Dr. Albert Parker 
Fitch began his Yale Lectures in 1920 
he expressed himself as being stunned 
by the appalling fact that he had to 
hitch his wagon, not merely to a star, 
but rather to an entire constellation. 
It is true that the list of these lecturers 
is a noble one, and it is equally true 
that the range of subjects is almost 
unbelievably large. Yet it is at first 
surprising that each new speaker makes 
his own distinctive contribution to the 
general theme. A list of the topics 
discussed on this foundation is worth 
reading on its own account. Just now, 
however, our chief interest is in this 
book by Dr. Phillips. 


The central thought of the series is 
that preaching is one of the essential 
and tremendously important methods 
of “bearing witness to the truth.” The 
first lecture is an examination of the 
nature of truth and of the general 
methods of communicating it. The 
next two deal more specifically with 
the same subject from different angles, 
Lecture III being entitled Ways of 
Knowing the Truth. Lecture IV begins 
the purely homiletical part of the series. 
The outstanding illustration in this 
lecture is drawn from Herman Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick, in which there is a 
detailed and gripping account of the 
preaching of Father Mapple to the 
sailors. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to remember that Father Mapple 
was Emerson’s friend, Father Taylor. 
This lecture on The Sermon and the 
Truth is practical, scintillating and in- 
spiring. 

Lecture V, which deals with The 
Preacher and the Truth, begins with 
the following luminous thought: “Bish- 
op William A. Quayle once inquired: 
‘Is preaching the art of making a ser- 
mon and delivering it?’ He answered 
his question by saying: ‘Why, no, that 
is not preaching. Preaching is the art 
of making a preacher and delivering 
that. It is no trouble to preach, but a 
vast trouble to construct a preacher.’ 
There is a profound truth in that ob- 


servation. The preacher is like an in- 
strument. He must be in tune to be an 
effective medium of expression. For he 
is at his best when he is transmissive, 
when something happens through him 
rather than by him.” This is the idea 
which is amplified with skill and bril- 
liance in the lecture which it introduces. 

Bearing Witness to the Light is a 
distinguished volume, which is especi- 
ally readable and stimulating. It repre- 
sents Dr. Phillips at his best and is 
entirely worthy of its place in the illus- 
trious succession of Lyman Beecher 
Lectures. 

L. H. C. 


How to Live Effectively by J. Richard 
Sneed. Fleming H. Revell Co. 112 
pages. $1.50. 

These seven sermons by the pastor 
of the First Methodist Church, Los 
Angeles, were first preached in that 
church and later over radio station 
KFAC. The author states that they 
came out of life and are intended to 
fit back into life. Their very titles indi- 
cate that the first part of this state- 
ment is richly descriptive of them. 
A preacher who preaches on How to 
Regain Our Spiritual Poise, How to 
Recover Our Lost Ideals, How to Help 
Other People Effectively, How to Tell 
Right from Wrong, and How to Succeed 
in Our Human Relations is undoubtedly 
a man who knows people and their prob- 
lems. And a reading of the sermons 
substantiates this initial impression 
and leaves the reader without the 
slightest doubt that the material in 
this book will fit back into life. 


As we take up these sermons we first 
notice that they are prefaced by singu- 
larly well-selected texts which are 
closely related to the titles. For ex- 
ample, the sermon on How to Tell Right 
from Wrong has for its Biblical basis 
the words: “Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good” (I Thessalonians 
5:21). This sermon could also be se- 
lected as an example of one which is 
begun in the right way. The opening 
paragraphs not only immediately at- 
tract attention but they also  ‘unge 
right into the main thought. Nobody 
could read the first page and a half of 
what Dr. Sneed says on this subject 
without being challenged to do some 
fundamental thinking. It would be hard 
to find a clearer and more convincing 
exposition of the distinction between 
right and wrong than the one which is 
elucidated on these fourteen pages. 


We talk and write much about the 
frustrations of modern man. And it 
must be admitted that he is often beset 
by fears, chaos, and uncertainty. There 
are times when he stands at the part- 
ing of the ways and does not know 


which direction to turn. It would be 
hard to find a book which has in it 
more possibilities of being genuinely 
helpful than How to Live Effectively. 
It contains preaching of the kind that 
our generation needs. 

L. H. C. 


This Is Life Eternal by E. Clifford 
Nelson. Augsburg Publishing House. 
139 pages. $1.75. 

A collection of Lenten sermons from 
the pen of the pastor of Bethel Luth- 
eran Church of Minneapolis. The book 
is divided into two parts. Of these, 
Part I is the longer and more impor- 
tant. In the preface the author tells us 
that the general theme of the sermon 
is, “The Moral Law and Passion of 
Our Lord.” He further states that his 
purpose has been to bring the Moral 
Law and the Passion of Christ into 
juxtaposition. The first nine sermons 
are based on texts tied up with the 
closing period of the life of Jesus. The 
distinctive aspect is that they are 
treated in connection with the ten com- 
mandments. For example the first ser- 
mon has for its text, “Ye call me master 
and Lord: and ye say well; for so I am” 
(John 13:13), but the first command- 
ment is also essentially another text. 
This same method is used in the suc- 
ceeding eight discourses, the ninth ser- 
mon utilizing both the ninth and tenth 
commandments. The tenth discourse 
applies the same principle to a general 
discussion of the conclusion of the ten 
commandments. 


One wonders how the author hap- 
pened to hit upon such an unusual 
approach. Consequently we are glad 
that in the preface he gives us infor- 
mation as to the seminal idea of this 
unique Lenten series. He happened to 
be reading at the same time Elton True- 
blood’s presentation of the ten com- 
mandments in Foundations for Recon- 
struction and that Scotch work on the 
atonement, The Death of Christ by 
James Denny. The two streams of 
suggested thought merged in his mind 
and resulted in this series. The ten 
discourses connecting the command- 
ments and the death of Jesus are de- 
veloped with the assumption that with- 
out the understanding of the Moral 
Law words like righteousness, sin, 
atonement and forgiveness would be 
devoid of meaning. This is an inter- 
esting homiletical experiment, and in 
the last analysis a successful one. It 
cannot, however, be denied that now 
and then there are signs of an effort 
to make the two strains of thought 
run together. 

The addresses on the commandments 
are vital and dynamic. The fresh point 
of emphasis makes them stand out 
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from the rank and file of Lenten ser- 
mons. Without a doubt they were heard 
with pleasure and profit, and they do 
not seem to lose anything in being 


transferred to the printed page. 
L. H. C. 


When Thy Face I See by A. C. Oldsen. 
Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 130 pages. $2.25. 

The author of this book is the pastor 
of Immanuel Lutheran Church (Uni- 
versity Church) at Valparaiso, Indiana. 
He is also a member of the faculty of 
Valparaiso University, teaching in the | 
Department of Religion. We have here 
a rather unusual collection of Lenten 
sermons. Of the twelve discourses nine 
are grouped around the idea expressed 
in the title. Among the sermon topics 
are The Glorified Look, The Friendly 
Look, The Agonized Look, The Under- 
standing Look, and The Triumphant 
Look. The tenth sermon which has for | 
its background Maundy Thursday is | 
entitled The-Holy Supper. The Good 
Friday sermon bears the caption of 
God and Humanity and the closing one 
that of Living Forever. 

It is possible that these titles may 
savor a little of a traditional pulpit 
eloquence, and it cannot be claimed 
that the sermons are entirely free from | 
this. Yet this is not to be too seriously 
counted against them. No “sérmon- 
taster” can read many paragraphs in 
this volume without being impressed | 
with the author’s real preaching skill 
and power. The sermons are Biblical, 
inspirational and constructive. As the 
author tells us in the preface, they were 
written with a particular congregation 
in mind. The fact that they show such 
an insight into personal problems is 
evidence of this. Dr. Oldsen’s homi- | 
letical approach is conservative, but we 
have here what could be called “life- 
situation preaching.” Although there is 
a background of sound psychology, 
never for a moment do we forget that 
we are reading a sermon. 

The sermon on The Understanding 
Look is based on Luke 21:61 — “And 
the Lord turned, and looked upon 
Peter.” It is in his exposition of this 
incident in the association of Jesus and 
Peter that Dr. Oldsen says: “Jesus was 
not hampered by any imperfect tech- 
niques of depth therapy, but could in- 
stantly look deep into the darkest cor- 
ners of a man’s soul and could see 
things the man himself did not dare | 
to remember. He had a perfect under- 
standing of the drives and appetites 
that are an integral part of living, of 
how they can be directed along channels 
where God does not want them to move, 
and of how such abuse inevitably leads | 
to conflicts that rage like civil war | 
within the human breast. Yet with all 
this profound knowledge of man Christ 
did not despair of him; he believed that 
man could be helped and he devoted all 
time to helping him.” | 

L. H. C. 





Biography 
Adventures in Happy Living by Wil- 
liam L. Stidger. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 159 pages. $2.00. | 
The Sunday following the arrival of 
Dr. William L. Stidger’s new book, Hu- 
man Adventures in Happy Living, was 


Boy Scout Sunday and the slogan of | 
that ~Sunday was “Adventure”; and 
here was a book made to order for my 
preaching that day. I took as my theme | 
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RESOURCES FOR WORSHIP © 


A.C. Reid. Fifty brief scripture interpretations, based on the author’s 
chapel talks at Harvard and Wake Forest College and related prac- 
tically to daily living—a wealth of suggestive “seed thoughts” rich in 
worship values. $2 


JESUS THE PREACHER 


Francis J. Handy. A graphic picture of Jesus’ preaching and a clear 
application of his methods to pulpit work today—how the preacher can 
understand his people and deliver his message in terms closest to their 
hearts. $1.75 


THE ADVENTURE OF PRAYER 


Bishop Donald J. Campbell. The author’s insight into spiritual prob- 
lems and his penetrating illustrations make prayer a more understand- 
able and revealing experience for every reader. “A splendid book for 
preachers to circulate in their congregations.”—Dr. Halford E. Luc- 


cook $1.25 
BEARING WITNESS TO THE TRUTH 


Harold Cooke Phillips. The Lyman Beecher “Yale” Lectures—a bril- 

liant, practical study of preaching as an essential means of “bearing 

witness to the truth.” “One of the most refreshing and invigorating 

books on the work of the ministry.”—Pulpit Book Club $2.50 
Translated and Interpreted in the 


THE PSALMS: Light of Hebrew Life and Worship 


Elmer A. Leslie. “An exceptionally rewarding new translation, inter- 


pretation, and commentary. . .. For the preacher it provides an au- 
thoritative and detailed exposition of ... the Psalter.”—Religious Book 
Club. A big, useful book—448 pages—6x9 inches. $5 


THE MEANING OF CHRIST FOR PAUL 


Elias Andrews. “Although it deals primarily with Paul’s understand- 
ing of Christ, it really amounts to a very useful account of Paul’s whole 
theological position. An excellent piece of work.”—Dr. JoHN KNox, 
Union Theological Seminary $3 


THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT: from 2 rdate tothe 
Luther A. Weigle. The history of the English New Testament through 


four centuries—a book of abiding spiritual and historical value for 
preacher, teacher, student, and every Bible reader. $2 


TOWARD THE GREAT AWAKENING 


Sidney W. Powell. In this thorough study of evangelism—in preach- 
ing, personal life, the home, work with children, ete.—Dr. Powell shows 
clearly how pastor and layman can work together to bring about 
another “great awakening.” $2 


TO FULFILL THIS MINISTRY 


Bishop William C. Martin. Discerning, warmhearted, practical, this 
study of the minister’s pastoral task will help pastors everywhere to 
fulfill their ministry with skill and confidence. $1.75 


PASTORAL COUNSELING 


Seward Hiltner. Here is a sound book on methods—concrete guidance 
for the pastor who wants to help people help themselves. “It is thor- 
ough, . . . Counseling is analyzed skillfully and accurately.”—Dr. 
ROLLIN J. FAIRBANKS, /nstitute of Pastoral Care $3 


At Your Bookstore 
Abingdon- Cokesbury Press 
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“Adventures in Humanity” and went to 
town with three of Dr. Stidger’s vivid, 
dramatic, heart-tugging stories. My 
audience responded to them so eagerly 
that many of them wanted to know 
where they could get the book. 

In fact they were so interested in the 
stories that I am planning to give a 
series of sermons on the book using 


each of its vivid stories as the basis | 
I have not read a book | 


of each sermon. 
in years which is so much right down 
the alley of a preacher’’s needs as this 
book. It reminds me of “Beside the 
Bonnie Briar Bush” by Maclaren in its 
emotional power; and of Harold Beg- 
bies’ “Twice-Born Ben” in its redemp- 
tion appeal. 

It is distinctly a preacher’s book for 
preachers; and if I knew how I would 
do anything within my power to see to 
it that every preacher in this nation 
had a copy, for, if I could do that, I 
know that every preacher who read the 
book would thank me for it. 

If it is stewardship in which you are 
interested, here are at least fifteen dis- 
tinctly vivid stewardship stories. If it 
is service in which the preacher is in- 
terested, here is a group of service stor- 
ies. If it is sacrafice, here are at least 
five stories on sacrifice which will stir 
your people deeply and unforgettably. 
Here are stories of a great, good father 
who taught a boy social justice, to know 
birds and trees and God; who knelt with 
his son in daily family worship, Here 
is a story of mother love which will be 
perfect for a mother’s day sermon; here 
is a missionary story, “Fred Pyke Is 
Back,” which is the most thrilling mis- 
sionary story I have ever read. It is 
the best book for preaching and illus- 
trations I have read in five years. 


wir 
Leibniz by John Theodore Merz. 
Hacker Press. 216 pages. $2.75. 


This very important interpretation of 
the life and thought of the eminent phil- 
osopher, Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, is 
now happily available again for the 
English readers. Merz is best known 
for his monumental four-volume His- 
tory of European Thought in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Leibniz is one of the most many- 
sided and interesting characters in the 
history of modern philosophy; some 
writers have called him the most com- 
prehensive mind since Aristotle. For 
theologians and the readers of this 
magazine Leibniz will be most interest- 
ing for his essay Against Atheism, his 
Defense of the Trinity, his arguments 
for the existence of God, his La Theo- 
dicie and his Systema Theologicum 
written in the interest of a reunion of 
the Protestant and the Latin churches. 

This particular book, of which the 
first half is devoted to the life and 
character of Leibniz and the latter half 
to an analysis of his thought, is par- 
ticularly commended to those seeking 
acquaintance with this great systematic 
mind. 

R. W. A. 
Increasing Purpose by B. A. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$3.75. 


One 
Garside. 
271 pages. 


This is the life story of Henry Win- 
ters Luce, Presbyterian missionary. To 
Americans of today he should be iden- 
tified as the father of Henry Luce, head 
of the great chain of magazines which 
includes Life and Time. Henry, the son, 
is a national figure and many readers 
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An ideal gift for 








engaged couples 








| THE SECRET 
OF A HAPPY 
MARRIAGE 


by Roy A. Burkhart 


OUND in simulated white 

leather and complete with 
a copy of a wedding cere- 
mony, here is the solution to 
the problem of a thoughtful 
and helpful gift for engaged 
couples. Dr. Burkhart is prob- 


ably the outstanding person 
writing today on Christian 
marriage. This manual, based 


on his many years of experi- 
ence in marriage counseling, 
combines the practical sense 
of good marriage counseling 
and a_ spiritual content so 
often lacking in books of this 
type. $1.00 





The minister's role 
in church finance 











THE 
FINANCES OF 
A CHURCH 


by Robert Cashman 


‘HE sixteen chapters of this 

book cover thoroughly every 
phase of church finance. The 
minister will thus be better 
enabled to select the proper 
men to carry on this important 
part of the church’s work, 
leaving himself free for the 
other matters which need his 


attention. This, Mr. Cashman 
says, is the minister’s real 
part in church finance. $2.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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| of this biography will regret that the 
| author does not give more space to the 
development of the son and an inter- 
pretation of his life philosophy. But, 
the father has a story in his own right. 
Henry Winters Luce belonged to a 
group of young idealists who resolved 
to make themselves count in the King- 
dom of God. In Yale his name was 
closely associated with those of Sher- 
wood Eddy and Horace Tracy Pitkin. 
Of the three, Sherwood Eddy alone sur- 
vives. All three were led into the field 
of foreign missions. Pitkin was killed 
in the Boxer uprising in China. Luce 
lived a long and useful life passing 
away among his friends in America. 

Young Luce decided on the teaching 
career in China. All missionary colleges 
were struggling for existence. The 
growing intelligence of the Chinese 
youth insisted on qualities in equipment 
and teaching which the schools were 
unable to meet. Henry Luce had quali- 
ties of leadership. He met people easily 
and had the facility of securing their 
gifts and loyalties to the missionary 
work. As a result a large part of his 
professional life was spent in trying to 
secure funds for his educational proj- 
ects. He didn’t especially enjoy the 
travel or the work but was very success- 
ful in at. 

In this volume you will find the story 
of the effort to liberalize the mission- 
ary colleges, the effort to enlighten 
America on the needs of a great East- 
ern people and authentic pictures of 
the life and struggle of the missionary. 

“Too long,” wrote Luce, “America 
has been Mediterranean minded.” 

This statement is more than an an- 


alysis. It is a prophecy of our mind 
of today. 
Wi a ke 
Saint Paul by Robert Sencourt. 
Sheed and Ward. 378 pages. $3.50. 
Take an author who has thought 


long and dwelt lovingly upon all the 
known events in the life of the man 
whose biography he has set himself 
to write, add to this familiarity with 
his character’s own writings, add to 
this an intimate knowledge of all those 
Mediterranean lands through which his 
main character is to move, plus a thor- 
ough background in the contemporary 
historical situation, then take the abil- 
ity to write very beautiful and satisfy- 
ing prose—at times approaching poetry 
—and do it in a delightful, readable 
style. Bring these together and you 
have great biography; you have this 
book: Saint Paul by Robert Sencourt. 
It is a fascinating volume for the Bible 
student, but it will be equally appeal- 
ing for the student of biography. 

Paul, according to the author, was 
“most brilliant both in gifts and train- 
ing of any in Syria or indeed the world” 
and he interprets him as such. Paul 
emerges a vital, vivid, dramatic figure 
of first century Christianity, but the 
author conveys, too, the impression of 
the immortality of that spirit at work 
in the world today through his own 
literary works, his surviving letters to 
the early Christian churches that he 
knew. 

It need not disturb the Protestant 
that the author is probably a Roman 
Catholic. There are times when his con- 
clusions about the date and place of 
certain Pauline writings (i.e., Philip- 
pians) and his assignment of the auth- 
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orship of certain other New Testament | 
books (i.e., Hebrews and Ephesians) | 
differs from the best and most widely 
accepted Protestant scholarship. In the | 
very full appendices, he ably supports | 
his views and cites his authorities. The | 
main thing is that the author set him- 
self the task of interpreting this his- 
torical figure of immense literary stat- | 
ure as the ablest interpreter of Christ | 
and of the things of the spirit; and he 
has succeeded remarkably well. Under 
his facile pen and from out of the rich- 
ness of his research and interest, Paul 
lives and the truths he uttered are seen 
to be of exquisite beauty and—ageless. 
H-L. H. P. 





Lincoln and the Preachers by Edgar 


DeWitt Jones. Harper & Brothers. 
203 pages. $2.50. 


Multitudinous are the books about 
Abraham Lincoln, but none have cov- 
ered the field that this one presents. 
The author has been a very close stu- 
dent of Lincoln’s life and work, has 
lived in a section of the country where 
Lincoln did much of his. work, and a 
collector of works on this great 
America. 

Few of us thought of Lincoln’s asso- 
ciation with preachers, but the author 
of this volume gives us insight to a 
phase of Lincoln’s life, which has not, 
heretofore, been disclosed. The author 
has gathered together the names of 
many of the ministers who knew and 
associated with Lincoln. He shows how 
Lincoln influenced them, and what ef- 
fect their association had on _ him. 
Lincoln is shown as a man of real deep | 
réligious conviction, though not having 
united with any church. 

All students of Lincoln and all who 
are interested in this martyred presi- 
dent, will find some new things about 
him in this volume that the author has 
given us. It is valuable and should be 
in every library, especially those of 
preachers. 

Aa His. 


Mahatma Gandhi: An Interpretation. 
By E. Stanley Jones. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 160 pages. $2.00. 

Supposing you were waiting to visit 
a very good friend whom you had not 
seen for some time. You had gone to 
his home and were informed that he 
was busy but that word would be sent 
you when he was free to see you. Then 
a message comes, not that you are to 
go now to visit this friend for some 
moments of friendly discourse, but to 
pay your last respects, for he has been 
taken by violent death. The impact of 
such a message, coming so unexpect- 
edly, might make you cry out that 
such a death has been “the greatest 
tragedy since the Son of God died on 
the Cross.” The death of Mahatma 
Gandhi, at the hand of an assassin, 
brought forth such a ery from the 
anguished soul of E. Stanley Jones, the 
venerable senior missionary of the 
Far East. 

This book is not a biography, but 
rather an interpretation of the life of 
a great man. Dr. Jones has spent over 
forty years in India and has been 
closely associated with her political and 
religious struggles. When Gandhi re- 
turned to India from his struggle for 
Indian rights in. Africa, Stanley Jones | 
met him and became a fast friend. So 
the author is well qualified to write | 
this book. Well written, it reveals | 








“One cannot but salute with en- 
thusiasm so ambitious and much- 
needed a work of scholarship. 
Monumental is indeed the name 
for it.’”—Historical Bulletin. 


Ancient 
Christian 
Writers 


MONUMENTAL 

task which brings: to 
the English-speaking peoples 
the most extensive and com- 
plete collection of the works 
of the early Church Fathers 
ever to be published in any 
tongue. 


This imposing series of 
more than 100 volumes is be- 
ing translated and edited by 
renowned classical scholars, 
complete with notes and in- 
dexes. 


7 VOLUMES 
NOW READY 


1 The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome 
“and St. Ignatius of Antioch—Trans. by 
James A. Kleist, S.J., Ph.D. $2.50 


2 St. Augustine: The First Catechetical 
* Instruction—Trans. by Joseph P. Chris- 
topher, Ph.D. $2.50 


3 St. Augustine: Faith, Hope and Charity 
*_Trans. by Louis <A. Arand, SS., 
S.T.D. $2.50 


4 Julianus Pomerius: The Contemplative 
* Life—-Trans. by Sr. M. Josephine Suel 

zer, Ph.D. $2.50 

5 St. Augustine: The Lord’s Sermon on 
*the Mount—tTrans. by John J. Jepson, 

S.8S., Ph.D. $2.75 


6 The Didache, Epistle of Barnabas, 
“Epistles and Martyrdom of St. Poly- 
carp, Epistle to Diognetus, Papias—Trans. 
by James A. Kleist, S.J., Ph.D. $2.75 
7 Arnobius of Sicca: The Case Against 
*the Pagans—tTrans. by George E. Me 
Cracken, Ph.D. $3.50 
EDITORS: 
Johannes Quasten, S.T.D. 
and 
Joseph C. Plumpe, Ph.D. 
The Catholic University 
of America 
Subscriptions to the entire series receive a 


discount of 10% on the first four volumes 
and 20% on volumes 5, 6 and 7. 


At your bookstore 
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Westminster, Maryland 
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many hidden qualities of Gandhi and 
makes his struggle for India’s inde- 
pendence more understandable. The 
only objection is that the author seems 
to read too much of Christ into the 


| life of this wiry, brown-skinned fighter 


for men’s lives and souls. 

Dr. Jones feels confident, and elo- 
quently, that the influence of Gandhi 
will live on in the future and help de- 
velop a proper feeling between the 
peoples of India as well as provide the 
basis for the bringing together of 
Great Britain and India in a friend- 
ship that will help the new land to 
stand on its own feet. This book should 
have a wide reading among all who 
are interested in the development. of 
India in the world and the effect of her 
impact on all who come in touch with 


her. 
ie kan Vs 


Philosophical 

Conscious Clay (From Science via 
Philosophy to Religion) by William Al- 
lison Shimer. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
211 pages. $2.50. 

Current theological thinking could be 
tremendously enriched if more theo- 
logians were physical scientists. Wil- 
liam Allison Shimer, visiting professor 
in philosophy at the University of Ha- 
waii, following the vitalists like Berg- 
son, defines God as life or as “this vital 
universe.” The unified vital, creative 
energy of the universe is God. This 
kind of thinking is monistic and some- 
times the monism is a little over-power- 
ing. But it is a healthy corrective to 
many current, unrealistic explanations 
of such concepts as matter and spirit, 
good and evil, and the like. 

The norm of value for men is ulti- 
mate creativeness. Living creatively is 
the highest good. 

The latter part of the book leads 
into the field of Christian ethics, where 
some interesting opinions on love and 
marriage, crime and punishment, war 
and peace, economics, politics, etc. are 
expressed. These opinions are based 
on this monistic, vitalistic conception 
of the identity of God and the uni- 


verse. The emphasis on a biological 
approach in educational theory is 
good. 


This book should be required reading 
for Barth, Brunner, Reinhold Neibuhr 
and all continental theologians. It has 
something to say that is both realistic 
and Christian. 


H. W. H. 
The Meaning of Man by Jean Mou- 
roux. Sheed and Ward. 304 pages. 
$4.00. 


While this volume will appeal mainly 
to those with special interests in con- 
temporary Roman Catholic theology, it 
contains much that is of value to the 
careful Protestant reader. The pur- 
pose of this study is to show that “the 
Christian mystery is filled with a mur- 
mur of divine friendship for man, that 
it is able to explain both his misery 
and greatness, that it has power to 
bind up his wounds, and by divinizing 
to save him.” The author attempts to 
prove that the basic human values have 
been set in their place and magnifi- 
cently saved by Christianity. 

The two opening chapters discuss the 
temporal values (time and the uni- 
verse) and man’s relation to them. 


| Since Jesus loved temporal reality and 
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as it has its source in God, the Chris- 
tian should love the temporal. Error 
has arisen because temporal values 
have been severed from God. The 
Christian sees reality as existent, broth- 
erly and divine. Under the next gen- 
eral heading of Carnal Values, the au- 
thor sets forth the nobility, misery and 
redemption of the body. The third 
section of the book is devoted to a study 
of spiritual values. There are analyses 
of the significance of the human per- 
son, spiritual and Christian liberty, 
love and charity. Man is seen as a mys- 
tery, a pilgrim, a unity of body and 
spirit. The sacred is regarded as “‘the 


noblest name and the deepest truth of | 


the human.” 

Whether or not one agrees with cer- 
tain of this author’s emphases and 
arguments, here is a volume which 
should help any thoughtful reader to 
a better understanding of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of man. 

te ee 


Man’s Restless Search by Barbara 
Spofford Morgan. Harper & Brothers. 
224 pages. $2.50. 

The book has had an interesting his- 
tory. It was published by Harper & 
Brothers in 1947 under the title “Skep- 
tie’s Search for God” and sold very few 
copies. So great was the conviction of 
the publishers that it is a significant 
book that they decided to re-issue it un- 
der a different title and after Dr. Mor- 
gan had done a certain amount of re- 
visi10n. 

In certain quarters the book has re- 
ceived high praise and there is no 
mistaking the earnestness of spirit 
which produced it or the beauty of 
writing in which the message is ex- 
pressed. Nevertheless it is doubtful if 
Man’s Restless Search will have a large 
audience. Dr. Morgan appears to be a 
blending of scientist, philosopher and 
mystic and only those who share her 
rather rare experience are likely to 
benefit from what she has to offer. 

et 


Religious Education 


Peloubet’s Select Notes by Wilbur M. 
Smith. W. A. Wilde Company. 402 
pages. $2.75. 

This well known volume of notes on 
the International Sunday School Les- 
sons is, for 1949, the 75th annual vol- 
ume to bear the above title. Originally 
prepared by Dr. Francis N. Peloubet, in 
recent years the notes have been writ- 
ten by Dr. Wilbur M. Smith who has 
brought to the task his outstanding 
scholarship and emphasis on the conser- 
vative viewpoint. 

Each lesson is treated from the stand- 
point of 1) The teacher and his class, 
2) The lesson in its setting, 3) The 
teacher’s library, and 4) The plan of 
the lesson. It is under the last point 
that Dr. Smith develops his commen- 
tary on the lesson, drawing upon the 
opinions of noted Bible scholars and 
preachers of the present and past gen- 
erations. The author’s wide knowledge 
of Biblical and theological works is 
thus placed at the disposal of the 
reader. Growing out of such knowledge, 
under the head of The Teacher’s Li- 
brary, Dr. Smith lists excellent titles 
that throw light on the lesson, although 
it is to be doubted whether many teach- 
ers will have access to more than a 
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| with fresh and original material 


Children’s Groups of Mixed Ages 
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dren of junior age and younger 


CHARMING CHILDREN’S BOOKS | 
Simon Called Peter 


must of necessity meet together 
for worship. 
services based on monthly themes, 
for the entire year with songs, 
poems and stories. 


Complete worship 


Helps for un- 
derstanding the many problems | 


of children’s worship-_-_-_--- $2.25 
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By Belle Chapman Morrill 


An enchanting book of stories about | 


Simon the boy who grew up to be Peter 
the Disciple. Written in answer to the 
many questions children ask about the 
life of this great follower of Christ. | 
Illustrated; 88 pages__---------- $1.50 


The Cedar Block 
By Mary Lloyd Callaghan 


Here is the story of Asa, an imagina- 
tive childhood friend of Jesus. Asa 
carves a record of his daily adventures 


on a piece of Lebanon cedar given to 


him by Jesus. These six engravings 
suggest six well-known parables__$1.50 


God's Loving Kindness 


deepened 


By Elizabeth B. Jones 
A children’s devotional book. The every- 
day experiences of the child are made 
to glow with spiritual meaning and 
truth, while the child’s love of God is 


The Judson Press 


| 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








| with Dr. 


| denominational 


few of the books mentioned. 

An interesting feature at the begin- 
ning is a list of books on the life of 
Christ, the Psalms, Jeremiah and Isaiah 
Smith’s evaluation of each. 
Appearing also is a list of fifty-two 
pictures, reproductions of famous mas- 
terpieces, which may be secured to illus- 
trate each Sunday’s lesson. These 
would be of great help in teaching chil- 
dren. The book itself is profusely illus- 
trated, in some instances with full page 
pictures in color. 

The high standard set by the author, 
from both the exegetical and evangeli- 


| eal viewpoints, makes the book one that 


can be used throughout the current 


| year, and, if properly indexed and cata- 


logued, a practical tool for pastors and 
others through many years to come. 


F. J.C. 


Protestantism Faces Its Educational 
Task Together by William Clayton 
Bower and Percy Roy Hayward. C. C. 
Nelson Publishing Company, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 292 pages. $3.25. 

Books of this kind make us very con- 
scious of our great Protestant heritage. 
As we view the world from our own 
pulpit, we sometimes 
have the feeling of loneliness. Yet in 
our midst are moving forces which, 
when we associate ourselves with them, 
can lift us up with strength toward the 


| definite purposes for which Protestant- 


ism exists. The story of the aims and 
functions of the International Council 
of Religious Education found in this 
volume is one such force in our world 
today. Written by two men best quali- 
fied to tell the work of the Council, this 
book will stimulate a greater interest 
among those unfamiliar with its work. 

The authors point out that the Inter- 
national Council is the oldest and one 
of the most effective expressions in 
North America of the will of the Prot- 
estant churches to work unitedly in the 
development and the maintenance of an 
American cuJture which is _ basically 
Christian. It promotes the Christian 
education of persons of all ages. The 
various fields in which Protestant co- 
operation has been maintained are sur- 
veyed. These include children’s and 
young people work, adult work and 
family life, curriculum and audio-visual 
education, leadership education, vaca- 
tion and weekday church schools, field 
work and conventions, research and 
public relations, meeting war and post- 
war needs, and the Standard Bible Com- 
mittee. The underlying philosophy and 
the main directions which this coopera- 
tive movement in Christian education 
has followed through the years is dis- 


| cussed. There is also brief sketches of 


the various important leaders who have 
worked with the Council. The authors 
conclude with a survey of possibilities 
for the future as Christian education 
enters into the larger life of all Prot- 
estantism. 

This book is a valuable contribution 
to recent American church history. It 


| is a story of how the divine impulse to- 


ward togetherness has expressed itself 
in many ways. 
W. L. L. 


The Bible 


The English New Testament from 


| Tyndale to the Revised Standard Ver- 
| sion by Luther A. Weigle. 
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Cokesbury Press. 158 pages. $2.00. 

Cne million copies of the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment were sold the first year. To these 
purchasers and many who later secured 
copies of this version this book will 
be of particular interest. Bible stu- 
dents seeking a brief account of the 
translations of the New Testament will 
also welcome this volume. This story 
is given by one who served as chairman 
of the American Standard Bible Com- 
mission. The substance of this book 
was first given as a series of Cole lec- 
tures at Vanderbilt University. 

The first chapter traces the history 
of the English Bible to 1611 when the 
King James Version appeared. Chap- 
ter two tells the story of the gradual 
change in the attitude of the Church 
toward English translations of the 
Bible. Tyndale’s work in translating 
the Bible and studies of its influence 
upon the making of the King James 
Version to the present time is the sub- 
ject of chapter four. Most readers of 
Church Management will find the last 
two chapters of greater interest. Here 
is the story of how the Revised Stand- 
ard Version was planned and carried 
out. Dr. Weigle relates many interest- 
ing tales of the trials and tribulations 
of the project. Although the commit- 
tee had at first difficulty in securing a 
publisher, one million copies were sold 
the first year. The last chapter dis- 
cusses the use of the New Testament— 
and particularly this translation — in 
church worship. 

Here is a book which Church Manage- 
ment readers will find both absorbing 
and fascinating. It is a book particu- 
larly significant in our time for all who 
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believe in the abiding value of the Eng- | 

lish New Testament in worship, preach- 

ing, teaching, and studying God’s word. 
W.L. 1. 


A Bibliography of Bible Study (For 
Theological Students). Theological | 
Seminary Library, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. 85 pages. Eighty-five cents. 

This paperbound bibliographical | 
guide to Bible study is a beginning, at 
least, in the publication of such neces- 
sary aids for seminary students. While 
the tool is well devised and the pub- 
lishers are to be highly commended for 
this worthy undertaking there are a 
number of matters which should be 
considered before a _ re-issue or the 
publication of a similar instrument in 
other fields. 

In the first place there are approxi- 
mately 1,000 titles mentioned in this 
book and there are no statements or 
evaluations about these many works. 
This will leave the average student 
more perplexed than to see the books 
on the shelves of the library. In this 
sense the book is scarcely more than 
a short-title catalog or reprint of the 
card file under the selected New Testa- 
ment heads. | 

There are some glaring omissions. 
It is hardly excusable that the excel- 
lent Catholic New Testament transla- 
tion done at the St. Anthony’s Guild 
Press in 1941 should be missing. Also 
Henry C. King’s older but capital study | 
on The Ethics of Jesus is missing. 

Despite these and other weaknesses, | 
it is a beginning in the right direction | 
and should lead to the production of | 
similar guides in other areas. | 

R.W. A. | & 
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later maturity. Based on exhaustive research and actual work with older 
people, it offers both pastor and church tested, nontechnical guidance 
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Various Topics 


Man’s Disorder and God’s Design, 
four volumes in one. Prepared under 
the auspices of the first Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches. Har- 
per & Brothers. 858 pages. $5.00. 

This is the omnibus volume of the 
Amsterdam Series comprising the re- 
ports of each of the four commissions 
and the messages of the corresponding 
assembly sections of what has been 
termed “the greatest church meeting 
since the Reformation.” The four vol- 
umes herewith included should not be 
mistaken for the preliminary volumes 
given to the delegates to the Assembly. 
The contributions of over forty distin- 
guished men and women have been in- 
cluded thus bringing together in four, 
now one, volume “the thinking and 
writing of great church leaders on 
great issues—and the sum of their 
findings as members of the four major 
sections of the Assembly.” 

The four topics under which these 
essays are arranged and which by gen- 
eral agreement were adopted prior to 
the Amsterdam meeting are: I. The 
Universal Church and God’s Design; 
II. The Church’s Witness to God’s De- 
sign; III. The Church and the Disorder 
of Society, and IV. The Church and the 
International Order. 

To read this book is an overwhelm- 
ing experience. To be sure there are a 
variety of points of view reflected, yet 
this is one of its enriching. qualities. 
One can easily detect a strong thread 
of sincere devotion running through 
the whole.. It is a great moment when 
sO many writers bend their efforts to 
think upon the ills of humanity, solu- 
tions to be undertaken, and the crea- 
tion of a greater unity. Surely the con- 
viction has. grown that we are One 
World and that to this proposition all 
Christendom must be devoted. 

Christian people ought to read this 
book for the discipline it will bring, 
for the understanding of varying points 
of view it will give, and for the deep- 
ened sense of “oneness” it will develop. 
One would fondly hope that by the time 
the next Assembly of the World Council 
comes, there will be more voices raised 
making articulate the perennial optim- 
ism inspired by the good news of the 
Christian faith. 

S. L. 


The Maryland Germans. 
By Dieter Cunz. 
Press. 476 pages. 

The author, 


A History. 
Princeton University 
$5.00. 
associate professor of 
German at the University of Mary- 
land, gave seven years of research to 
the field. He has done a thorough work. 
Quoting, at the outset the all-too-true 
word of Frederick Jackson Turner, 
“The story of the peopling of America 
has not been written,” he does some- 
thing about it. And this good work 
deserves emulation for many parts of 
this country and many nationalities 
now inhabiting it as they make a new 
nation. 

Baltimore, a leading trading-center, 
contained more wealthy German-Ameri- 
cans than usual, and it received more 
well-to-do, educated Germans than was 
common in the story of German immi- 
gration. That gave to this city especi- 


ally, a highly articulate German colony, 
days 


from colonial until now. The 


author submits to the war-psychology, 
in ending the book with a quotation 
from a German-American who “pro- 
tests” and “denounces” Nazism. That 
is good in itself. But there might have 
been something of a recognition that the 
sins of Nazism are universal and are 
far too possessive of those who drive 
out the devil with Beelzebub. The 
people, whatever their nation, are peo- 
ple still; and nations are amoral, 

The hard road by which the Germans 
came to America is. well illuminated 


here. The Redemptioners, actually 
slaves, for a term of years, who sold 
their bodies and their services, for a 


time, to build a new life, are portrayed. 
Their lot embraced not only German 
immigrants, but those of other Euro- 
pean nations, no less. That was also a 
foundation-stone of American society. 

The author gives much time and 
space to the church-life of Maryland 
Germans. He is wise so to do. For the 
churches have directed the culture of 
the people in greater degree than has 
any other institution. Zion Church, 
Baltimore, receives large space, for its 
marked service, in education, liberal- 
ism, and defense of progressive ideals. 

The book must be added to the refer- 
ence works in the field, where it will 
henceforth be indispensable. 

J. F.C. G. 

Irma and the Hermit by Irma Ten- 
nant Materi. W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany. 256 pages. $2.95. 

Irma is the wife of an American 
Army officer. The hermit is the nation 
or land of Korea. The book is a per- 
sonal narrative of the American woman 
as she entered and lived among the Ko- 
rean people. It is a personal narrative, 
not a profound one, nor an exhaustive 
study. Yet the first hand observations 
are keen, and the interpretations of 
Korean life, history and politics are dis- 
criminating. The writer has a sense of 
humor which is appealing and many of 
the pages will bring instinctive chuck- 
les. Mrs. Materi has little inhibition in 
writing regarding the family life, so- 
cial practices and personal habits of 
the Koreans. Neither does she take the 
scholar class alone as her subject. The 
result is often times revealing in per- 
sonal practices of individuals and fami- 
lies. Interspersed are scenes of the 
social and emotional life of Korea. One 
chapter is concerned with the protests 
of the whoremongers who have lost 
their business through the American 
army occupation; another gives a des- 
cription of d night in Korean Keesang 
(bath house). 

Out of this rather 
literature comes a pretty 
pretation of Korean life. 


unconventional 
true inter- 
W. H. L. 
Inglenook Cookbook. Harper & Bros. 
320 pages. $2.00. 

The first Jnglenook Cookbook was 
printed in 1901 in the days when house- 
wives tended their cooking from the 
cozy inglenook just inside the great 
open hearth. The book has been re- 
issued in modern dress, with modern 
recipes which were chosen from more 
than five thousand submitted by church 
people. 

Here are basic requir- 


recipes, none 


ing the use of wines or liquors; also, 
sections on one-dish cooking, group 
cooking, international cookery, meal 


planning, etc. Especially appealing to 














this reviewer are the tables which ap- 
pear on the inside of the books’ covers, 
making them available at a moments 
notice. 

This compilation of 1500-plus recipes 
will be thoroughly enjoyed by the house- 
wife in every home. 

M. L. R. 
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Baby’s Own Book by Dorothy Fay 
Foster. The Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. Bound in board. Printed in 
colors. $1.00. 

Here is a baby’s book which knows 
that people attend church. It not alone 
records the birth date, name of the doc- 
tor, first bath, etc., but gives the dates 
of the baby’s first appearance in church 
and gives a place for noting other 
events in connection with the church. 
These include the words the minister 
said when he first saw the child. Some 
denominations will wish that there had 
been a place for recording the date of 
the christening. But the page devoted | 
to the first appearance at church will 
substitute very well. A beautiful rec- 
ord for the new baby, including places 
for photographs, foot prints and the 
clipping of hair. 

W. H. L. 


Behind That Wall by E. Allison 
Peers. Morehouse - Gorham Company. 
181 pages. $2.50. 

E. Allison Peers is a member of the 


faculty of the University of Liverpool, 


and is a recognized authority on the 
“Mystics.” Behind That Wall is a 
collection of essays on the life and writ- 
ings of men and women who have lived 
their lives quietly and greatly behind 
those walls. Pen sketches of St. Augus- 
tine, St. Bernard, Ramon Lull, St. Igna- 
tius, Jeremy Taylor, and seven others. 
The sketches open each classic — as 
The City of God by Augustine — just 
far enough to give the reader a glimpse 
“behind that wall” that he may be in- 
spired to a deeper study of the origi- 
nals. 





D. R. F. 


Channels of Devotion by Gladys C. 
Murell. Abingdon - Cokesbury. 106 
pages. $1.00. | 

Prepared for youth and adult groups 
especially, here are twenty-four story- 
worship services complete except for 
possible addition of extra music. For 
the busy leader with no time to pre- 
pare, these services will meet a real 
need. At the same time, adapted by 
the trained leader, there is much mate- 
rial here for splendid devotional pe- 
riods. 


H. W. F. 


Who Am I? by John B. Walthour. | 
The Macmillan Company. 115 pages. 
$2.00. 


Here is a good book for those build- 
ing a program of helpful young peo- 
ples’ programs. It is a book that grew 
out of addresses given by the chaplain 
to the cadets at West Point. The plan 
is to describe biblical characters from 
the general to the more particular and 
then interrupting at given points to 
ask—“Who am I?” Clues are given 
until the character is recognized. Such 
characters as Thomas, Jeremiah, Dani- 
el, Matthew, Silas, etc., are used. Twen- 
ty excellent programs are afforded here 
to help build interest among church | 
groups. ©.-B. 1. 





STEADY INCOME DURING THE 
VACATION WEEKS 


XPERIENCE, over a period of years, has shown that church 
members will cooperate to see that your church has a steady 
income during the summer vacation weeks. Since we introduced 
the vacation-pay-up envelope hundreds of churches have found 
it easy to pay salaries and other bills during the “off season.” 


The method is simple. Distribute the “Pre-Vacation Pay-up 
Envelopes” to all contributors. It suggests that contributors 
simply fill their regular church envelopes for the weeks they 
will be away and take them to the church before they leave. In 
that way, though the member is absent, his contribution goes to 
church. 








PRE-VACATION PAYMENT OF PLEDGES 


You will better enjoy your vacation if your weekly offering 
goes to church while you rest and play. Remember, there 
is no vacation for church expenses. 


Use this envelope to prepay your weekly er Indicate 
the weeks for which payment is being made. If you prefer, 
fill the individual weekly envelopes and slip them into this 
larger container. Place all on the collection plate the last 
Sunday before you go away. 


Your name. 
Address 

Account number on your Envelopes. 
Total Amount Enclosed 


[] If you are not a pledged giver this container may be 
used for a special vacation gift to the church. 
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Reduced Facsimile Reproduction of the Pre-Payment Envelope 
(Actual Size: 314” x 6”) 


PRICES: Per 100, 80c; 300 or More, 65c Per 100 


(Postage prepaid when remittance accompanies order) 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Inc. 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 














For Your Mother's Day Celebration 


Send to every Mother— 
One of our choice Invitation Post Cards 
$1.35 per hundred 
Present them with our 
Mother’s Day Token Tag 
$1.50 per hundred 
For Your Worship Program Folder— 


Order one of our Several Beautiful Lithographs 
$1.75, $5.00, $7.00 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 
150 Nassau Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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Rural Pastors Advise on 


Professional Training 
by Robert Clingan* 


IFTY ministers from the rural 

churches in the Cornell-Ithaca 

area were meeting together at 
Barnes Hall on the Cornell Campus. 
They were there on call from the 
Rural Church Institute to help formu- 
late a program for the internship sum- 
mer training program of theological 
students. 

At that meeting they were given a 
questionnaire including the following 
question, “What do you think are the 
principal needs of thelogical students 
about to enter the ministry today?” 
The question was addressed to rural 
ministers for the benefit of a program 
of training students definitely inter- 
ested, if not committed, in the rural 
ministry. 

Out of the discussion that followed, 
fourteen needs were listed by the fifty 
men present. These reveal the kind 
of problems our rural ministers met in 
their early ministry, and in some ways 
reflect on the adequacy of their sem- 
inary training. The ministers repre- 
sented a rather large span of age 
range, but they were predominantly 


| liberal, cooperative, and rural church 
| minded. 


Here are their conclusions as to the 
principle needs of theological students 


| about to enter the ministry today. 


1. Psychiatric understanding. 

2. Learning how to approach peo- 
ple. An office can not be effective sub- 
stitute for personal contracts. 

3. Know the structural organiza- 
tion of the rural community. 

4. Become a pastoral adviser, not as 
an expert but as a liason man between 
people in need and experts. Cultivate 
neighborly relations. 

5. See that rural life means growth, 
and growth is slow. Understand peo- 
ple and their history. 

6. Recognize that no “cut and dried” 
program will work everywhere. 

7. Discover and maintain an under- 
standing of God in Christ, the spiritual 
incentives. 

8. Be prepared for the realism of 
the inertia of a cohesive interrelated 
community. 

9. See the glory and man-sized re- 


*Minister, The Federated Church, Genoa, New 
York. 


quirements of the rural ministry. 

10. See the ministry (rural) as a 
way of life, with man and wife work- 
ing as a happy team out of their home 
experience. 

11. See the needs of the rural parish, 
not the faults of the seminary pro- 
fessors. 

12. Learn how to organize one’s 
time. 

13. See a cooperative ministry in 
contrast to a competitive ministry. 

14. See the problem of attempting 
a cooperative ministry in a compe- 
titive situation. 

The last of the fourteen tells not 
only something of the personal needs 
of the rural ministers but something 
of the plight of our divided Christian 
witness as our rural ministers try to 
develop a cooperative ministry in a 
competitive situation. Number 5 and 
number 8 were very similar, and re- 
flect the fact high speed promotion and 
great change expectancies are out of 
place in the rural ministry. It was 
interesting to note that the need for 
psychiatric understanding was felt far 
more by the older men than by those 
recently out of. seminary. 


THE CHURCH Is J uy CITADEL 

In pioneer days people lived in set- 
tlements around the edge of which 
were farms. Within the circle of 
farms was a_ stockade surrounding 
homes, stores, a church, and a school. 
In the center of the stockade was the 
blockhouse. Essential supplies, in the 
event of an emergency, were stored 
there. This was the fortress and 
place of last resort in time of danger. 

Under attack by a strong enemy the 
pioneers gave up their farms, if nec- 
essary. If severely pressed they sur- 
rendered their homes, stores, the 
church building, and the schoolhouse. 
But the blockade they never yielded. 
There they took their stand, though 
it might mean struggling to death. 
There they had at hand supplies io see 
them through a crisis. 

The church is a kind of blockhouse. 
It is the shelter for the essentials of 
life. These it holds ready for call. 
These it defends to the last. From 
Follow Me; Issue by J. Gordon How- 
ard; The Westminster Press. 
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A Declaration on Religious 
Freedom 


There follows the declaration on 
religious freedom adopted by the execu- 
tive committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America fol- 
lowing the Cleveland meeting on world 
order: 

The evidence coming from several 
areas in Europe makes it clear that 
there is a systematic attack upon 
churches by Communist-controlled gov- 
ernments. Although there may be no 
overt persecution of Christians for 
the profession of their private faith 
or for religious worship, it is plain 
that totalitarian states under Com- 
munist domination are determined to 
prevent the churches from having any 
influence in public life. In the light 
of recent developments in Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and elsewhere the design of 
these states to bring the churches into 
subservience is no longer open to 
doubt. 

The methods adopted by one totali- 
tarian regime or another in achieving 
this design include preventing the 
churches from maintaining schools for 
the religious education of their chil- 
dren, banning Christian youth move- 
ments or sharply circumscribing their 
activities, eliminating or controlling 
Christian publications, forcing strong 
church leaders out of their positions 
and supplanting them with submis- 
sive personalities, and isolating the 
churches from fellowship and contact 
with churches in other lands. 


While these objectives may not be 
openly avowed, they are pursued by 
such devious means as public trials on 
such technical charges as manipulat- | 
ing the currency, black marketing and 
espionage. 

The attack of the Communist-con- 
trolled governments is directed against 
all forms of organized religion which 
refuse to be tools of a secular policy. 
All the churches are involved in the 
defense of a rightful religious free- 
dom as over against the pretensions 
of the totalitarian state. They must 
stand together in resisting, in such 
ways as are appropriate to the church, 
every attempt of a godless political 
regime to curtail or to destroy the in- 
fluence of religion. 

In bearing this united testimony and 
standing together in a common pro- 
test we must guard against a blind 
emotion or a headless hysteria which | 
might seek to defend the church | 
through resort to war. It would be 


wholly illusory to suppose that the 
(Turn to page 74) 





THE MIGHTY HUNTERS 
Stars are Indian braves chasing 
a bear across the sky 


THE BOY 
Story of a pioneer boy who 
became a beloved president 


THE LITTLE CLOUD 
He hears man call for rain 
and gives his life to help 





BIKE BEHAVIOR 


Smart alecs are funny, but 
they are sure to get hurt! 


HOW THE BIRDS GOT 
THEIR COLORS Use a bit 


of rainbow paint on feathers! 


THE RAGGEDY ELF 
A stingy old elf finds gold 
isn't as good as friendship 
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SOUND: 
Colorstrip with record, each set.. $7.50 ws 
All 7 sets and carrying case . .$52.50 } 
(Records 78 rpm, I2 inch, vinylite) 





SILENT: ‘ 
Colorstrip with manual, each set. $5.00 ° 
All 7 sets and file box. .... $35.00 
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1970 Cahuenga Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California 


THAT GOT LOST 
He had a special spot in the 
sky but he wouldn’t stay put 
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STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
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Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. Easily 
applied. 





Ask for free samples 
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NO LIQUOR SERVED, 
AT THESE HOTELS / 


There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Ho- 
tels.” We suggest that you pass this 
list on to them either by publishing it in 
your church calendar or by clipping it 
from the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 
rooms—$3.00 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 
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Religious Competition Blights Jamaica 
by Hh. Ingham’ 


Jamaica, the island called by Christopher Columbus “the most 
beautiful island in the world,” suffers from too much religion. 


| made of it 


The competition of American 
A British observer asks us to tell American church- 


devastating. 


religious bodies is spiritually 


men this story. 


in American advertising these days 

and these advertisements vie with 
those for Florida and southern Cali- 
fornia in their claim for “A Place in 
the Sun.” Their color and attractive- 
ness lures many a tourist and others 
seeking rest and refreshment to this 
wonderful island set in a silver sea— 
or should it be blue?—among the 
islands of the Caribbean Sea. 


The interesting 


ie is very much to the fore 


thing about these 
advertisements is that they are all 
true, including the color, and one will 
have to go far to find a more beau- 
tiful place for a vacation than Jamai- 
ca. When Columbus discovered the 
island in the seventeenth century, he 
reported to his queen that he had dis- 
covered “the most beautiful island in 
the world” and that apparition has 
never been challenged. 

To describe the scenery is almost be- 
yond one’s powers, for as one looks at 
the hills—it is an island of hills and 
valleys—it is not only their contour 
rising, tier upon tier, up to seven 
thousand feet, but the color seen in the 
clouds as they roll down the valleys 
is indescribable. Where Columbus land- 
ed has been marked on the maps as 
Dry Harbor and not far away another 
inlet known as Runaway Bay; but at 
long last, the name of the former has 
been changed by Government Charter 
to Discovery Bay and much is being 
in that connection to at- 
tract visitors. Runaway Bay keeps its 
name and will, I suppose, continue to 


| do so and will always be a reminder 


| London. 


of the days when the people of the 
island were held in bondage. 

I have recently returned from Ja- 
having undertaken a _ special 
task, pastoral and administrative, for 
the Colonial Missionary Society of 
For six months I had the 
oversight of the largest Congrega- 
tional church on the island at North 
Street in Kingston and a roving com- 


maica, 


prez : 
mission to see the work which was be- 


ing done by the Congregational de- 


*Pastor, Upperton Congregational Church, East- 
bourne, England. 


nomination in Jamaica. This took me 
over most of the island, up the hills 
and through the valleys. Most of the 
work of the society is in the hill coun- 
try of Clarendon and our churches in 
the main are in the hills, a relic from 
the days of emancipation, when the 
freed slaves fled to the hills because 
they did not trust their late owners. 
They were in turn followed by the 
missionaries who formed churches 
amongst them which remain to this 
day. 


Some of these churches are set in a 


seene which is almost heartbreaking 
in its beauty. Standing by one of 
these churches and turning to ‘the 


north, south, east or west, nothing but 
beauty meets the eye. Cloud-capped 
hills, wooded valleys and 
streams all bring to mind the hymn 
“every prospect pleases and only man 
is vile.”’ It is still true, even after one 
hundred years of missionary effort, 
that there is much that needs the sav- 
ing grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
both in the religious and economic 
spheres. 

American influence is found every- 
where and the surprising thing to me 
was to find the “American accent” 
almost everywhere I went. Young men 
and women who have been to the Unit- 
ed States for a short time, come back 
having imbibed much of American 
manners and ways and they have read- 
ily been “eopied by the people with 
whom they come in contact. The war 
also had its effect in this respect as 
many of the men who served came 
into contact with their colored breth- 
ren from the States and the contact 
is reflected in their clothing, manner of 
speech and the demands they are mak- 


ing for a better standard of living. 
“Jamaica for the Jamaicans” is a very 
real cry and I believe that the war 
contacts had much to do with this 
desire. 

Apart from this, American influ- 


ence is seen and felt everywhere. The 
hotels which cater to the tourist trade 
are all run on American lines with 
American prices. The business houses 
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in the larger places are all very much 
on American lines and when the dcl- 
lar shortage became acute many 4a 
Jamaican businessman did not know 
what the future of his business might 
be, as goods from England and other 
places were not coming in sufficient 
quantity to take the place of the rap- 
idly disappearing American merchan- 
dise. One businessman told me that 
if the dollar situation was not eased 
before long, many a flourishing busi- 
ness concern might have to close down 
altogether. 

New homes which have been built 
recently are all on the American pat- 
tern, with all the modern conveniences 
found in the States. One place where 
we were entertained, the hostess point- 
ed with pride to a large refrigerator, 
a modern wireless set, electric light- 
ing installation, etc., and said with 
great pride, “all these were bought by 
my husband on his last*business trip 
to the United States and he got them 
here just in time.” 

I stood one day at a place called 
Cross Roads at about four-thirty in 
the afternoon, a time when the shops 
and offices in Kingston close and I 
counted the cars being driven by pro- 
fessional and business people as they 
returned to their homes after a day 
in the city. Ninety out of every hun- 
dred cars which passed were of Amer- 
ican make and mostly of the high 
powered variety—they have to be that 
to get over the hills. The fact is that 
wherever one turns, American influ- 
ence is felt and I believe it is all to 
the good, as it is raising the standard 
of living all over the island. 

What is true in the business world 
is, in some measure, becoming true in 
the religious world, but not, I fear, 
with the same beneficial result. The 
colored man is usually a _ religiously- 
minded man, for all his culture has 
been centered around his church. Edu- 
cation has been entirely in the hands 
of the church and today many of whe 
country churches are what is known 
as a church-school, being used for 
worship on Sundays and a day school 
during the week, with the minister the 
chief educational officer, paying the 
salaries of the teachers and directing 
the educational work generally. This 
has meant that the Jamaican has been 
well taught in religious matters and 
I do not exaggerate when I say that I 
found the religious standard higher 
among the run of ordinary people 


than I have found it» either here, in 
England or in the United States. 

The colored man is not only religi- 
ously inclined but with his religion 
there is an emotional strain which is 
both delightful and dangerous. 
sing! 


How 


he can putting meaning into 


well known songs and hymns which | 
one rarely meets in the western world | 


and therein, it seems to me, is the 
danger of an American 


influence | 


I have never seen so many of the 


“sects” as I have seen in Jamaica. It 


: " | 
is literally true that in a drive around | 


Kingston, one can count more religious 
places 


of worship than one can in | 


Los Angeles! Not, of course, as sump- | 


tuously housed as in Los Angeles for 
the majority of them are in small 
houses, tumbled down cottages, cor- 
rugated sheds, etc., but all proudly 
bearing the sign of their faith. 

It would not be fair to say these 


meetings supply a need not furnished | 


by the orthodox churches. 
er that an element has come in among 
them which has set out deliberately to 


It is rath- | 


exploit the emotional side of their na- | 


ture with the 
has exhausted itself, they are worse 
off than before and all the churches 
are suffering from this exploitation. 
Extensive inquiries drove me to the 
conclusion that almost all of this ex- 
ploitation came from America and if 
it were not for American money, it 
could not last for long. In the coun- 
try, it is worse than in the towns and 
again and again, I had pointed out 
to me buildings which had been built 
by money from America for church 
worship, almost alongside of well-es- 
tablished churches without regard to 
the need of the community but as one 
minister said, “merely to give a good 


report to the people of the States.” A | 


lawyer of Kingston, whose mother lives 
in one of these hill stations, told me 
that a “minister” of one of these sects, 
had built for himself a fine house, 
drove a high powered car of American 
make and ministered to a congrega- 
tion of about twelve every Sunday. It 
is a pity that a people so fine and re- 
sponsive to religious things should be 
spoiled by the influx of such sects. 

There is one outstanding exception 
from America, yet strangely enough, 
they are not attempting church build- 
ing on a large scale. They are the 
Seventh Day Adventists. Their work 
in various parts of the Island, in 
building hospitals and clinics staffed 
by highly trained doctors and nurses 
are a boon to the people and I heard 
on more than one occasion, “I would 
rather go to the Adventist hospital 
than to any other hospital” and from 
my observation and experience that 
is a well deserved tribute. 

America is rich and generous, as I 


well know from experience, and with | 


a little more care in understanding 
where and how her generousity is used, 
she can become a great power for good 
both in the economic and religious life 
of this beautiful island. 


result that when this | 
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"Pocket BIBLEHANDBOOK | 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Dr. Wm. H. Leach: 
“I am amazed by the breadth of its material, 
its compactness, its usefulness, and its low 
price. 
is splendid.” 

Cloth Binding only $2 
Order from your bookstore or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, IIlinois 











FRESHEN YOUR PREACHING WITH COR- 
RESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION. Practical 
courses in psychology, literature, theology, 
etc. Competent faculty. individual instruc- 
tion. Reasonable. Write for further information. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
(A correspondence institution established 1896) 
6030 Lowell Avenue 
Irvington, Indianapolis 19, Indiana 











Visual Aids for the Lenten Season 


We carry the most complete stock 
in the country 


CHURCH FILM SERVICE 


2595 Manderson Street, Omaha {!, Nebraska 
Authorized SVE Religious Preview Library 














MEMORIAL 
PAINTINGS 


| JOHN KROGMANN - Artist 


1616 Gostlin Street, Studio 7 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 





















PRINTING COMPANY. 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


. Write for ms | 





Pastoral Supplies 
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‘STi. 68185 


8 STUDIOes 
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ARE COMBINED IN COLORED 
ANNODYZE PEW FIXTURES 


PRO-DEL 


INDUSTRIES, INC, 
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Ministers Vacation Exchange 





HE exchange season is off to a good 

start this month. Here are many at- 

tractive offerings. They look good, 
too. Somewhere there may be a broth- 
er minister who would like to exchange 
pulpits with you for a month in the 
summer. You get a change of scen- 
ery for yourself and family. You meet 
some nice people. Your people will 
like the guest for the vacation season. 


It costs you nothing to list your de- 
sires in this department so long as 
your own post office address is given. 
If the announcement is to be keyed so 
that work is placed on the office of 
Church Management the item must be 
paid at the regular classified rate of 
ten cents per word. 

Items should be sent promptly if you 
wish publication in the May issue. 


Albany, New York. Secretary of the 
New York State Council of Churches. 
Would like to exchange house from 
July 15 to August 15 with minister 
near Denver, Colorado. Will be glad 
to fill local pulpit and will cooperate 
to find preaching engagements for 
man coming east. Have brick house 
and garage. Three sleeping rooms, liv- 
ing room, dining room and kitchen. 
Albany is an old historic city on the 
Hudson, near the Catskill mountains 
and within driving distance of Ver- 


| mont, New Hampshire and New York 
| City. Opportunity for relaxation rath- 


er than honorarium sought. Wilbur T. 
Clemens, New York State Council of 
Churches, 75 State Street, Albany, New 
York. 

a * * 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Suburban 
church of 900 members. Would like to 
exchange with someone within one 
hundred miles of Yellowstone National 
Park. Can offer beautiful eight-room 
manse. Service each Sunday at $25 
Would like to ex- 
change for manse and an opportunity 
to do some preaching. Four or five 
weeks—July or August. Robert M. Tig- 
nor, 622 Longacre Boulevard, Yeadon, 
Pennsylvania. 

* * 

Chicago Suburb. Convenient to uni- 
versities and offering unexcelled vaca- 
tion enjoyments. Will exchange house 


| or house and supply work with any 


minister in good vacation location, or 
will supply in exchange for use of 
house. Available for one month, time 
adjustable. Carl H. Wilhelm, 49 East 
16th Street, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


Will Pastor of Disciples 


Supply. 
Church of 600 members will supply 
pulpit of any denomination in New 
England or vicinity of Washington, 
D. C., for use of manse or for honor- 


arium of $50 per Sunday. July 31 
through August 21. Write or wire 
Luther J. Tigner, 1217 Howett Street, 
Peoria, Illinois. 

o ” * 

Quincy, Massachusetts. No preaching. 
Parsonage located within few min- 
utes of salt water beaches. Bendix, 
mangler, all conveniences. Would de- 
sire exchange for summer in rural 
Vermont or New Hampshire prefer- 
ably. The smaller the town the better. 
Bedros Baharian, 81 Edison Park, 
Quincy 69, Massachusetts. 

* *¢ * 


Will Supply. Presbyterian minister 
desires to preach four Sundays, morn- 
ing and evening, in August for use of 
manse and small honorarium to cover 
transportation out there and _ back. 
Wife and two boys, 15 and 13. Prefer 
vicinity of Denver, Colorado, Moun- 
tains of North Carolina, or Mountains 
of New England. For reference, I sup- 
plied First Presbyterian Church, Rap- 
id City, South Dakota, 1,000 members. 
J. M. McKnight, Crestview, Florida. 


* * *» 


Wanted. Use of parsonage; prefer- 
ably vicinity of Boston, Springfield or 
Providence. Would consider else- 
where. Will supply or exchange pul- 
pit and/or parsonage. Self, wife and 
daughter. Good references. Roland 
Charles Marriott, Frankford Congrega- 
tional Church, Philadelphia 24, Pennsyl- 
vania. Parsonage: No. 1369 Dyre Street, 
Philadelphia 24, Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


Will Supply pulpit in vicinity of Med- 
ford, Oregon, on last three Sundays in 
May and first Sunday in June. Or- 
dained Presbyterian minister. Prefer 
that denomination, but will consider 
any evangelical church. Honorarium 
and travelling expenses from Medford 
to appointment. Gerald V. Case. 2600 
Panola Street, Catlettsburg, Kentucky. 

+ * *~ 


Southport, Connecticut. Southport 
Congregational Church. Church mem- 
bers—400. Month of August. Excel- 
lent parsonage “with extra rooms for 
family and friends. Recreation fac- 
ilities include swimming, fishing, sail- 
ing and golf. One service on Sun- 
day. Would be interested in an ex- 
change either in the West or New 
England. Galen E. Russell, Southport, 
Connecticut. 
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Salisbury, Pennsylvania. Located in 
famous “roof garden” of Pennsylvania, 
in beautiful mountain section. Warm 
days and cool nights. Modern parson- 
age with Bendix washer and all con- 
veniences. Desire to exchange parson- 
ages month of August, preferably in 
or near New York or Chicago. Will 
supply two Sundays if desired. Geo. E. 


Bowersox, Jr., Salisbury, Somerset 
County, Pennsylvania. 
* * xx 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Metho- 

dist Church, 300 members. Will ex- 


change pulpit and parsonage, last two 
weeks in July; first two in August, but 
dates can be adjusted. Will exchange 
with minister in Canada, preferably 
Nova Scotia or Ontario. Will need a 
two-bedroom parsonage. Ours is a 
three-bedroom home. E, W. J. Schmitt, 
718 West Norris Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
* * * 

Lincoln, Nebraska. Pastor of St. 
Paul’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, and president of the Nebraska 
Synod, would like to serve any Evan- 
gelical Protestant Church in or near 
Denver the first three Sundays of Aug- 
ust for use of parsonage. No honor- 
arium necessary. Arthur G. Crisp, 13th 
and F Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


* * * 


Will Supply. Presbyterian minister 
will supply any congenial denomination 
in vicinity of New York City for two 
or all Sundays of August in return for 
moderate honorarium. Paul M. Conley, 
241 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

co * * 

Pulpit Offered. Small community- 
Methodist church, theologically liberal, 
located in rural-suburban community 
four miles from Ann Arbor and Univer- 
sity of Michigan campus. Offer use of 
parsonage, modern facilities, during 
June, July or August, in return for 
Sunday morning preaching service. Will 
consider experienced preacher of any 
of the established denominations. Could 
do graduate work at University, or 
vacation in some of Michigan’s most 
attractive areas. Loren W. Campbell, 
5045 Plymouth Road, Ann Arbor 2, 
Michigan. 

ak * * 

First Presbyterian Church, Newport, 
Kentucky. Pastor and officials of First 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. of New- 
port, Kentucky, desire correspondence 
with anyone interested in spending the 
month of August in the area of Greater 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Enjoy the cultural 
and recreational advantages of the 
Queen City and at the same time see 
Kentucky, the Blue Grass state. New- 
port is only ten minutes from down- 
town Cincinnati. Newport church has 
300 members. Church will pay a good 
honorarium for one worship service 
each Sundav. Manse is modern. Pastor 
would consider exchange with minister 
of any denomination and vrefers north- 
ern or eastern states or Canada. Would 
consider other sections of U.S.A. Have 
had several years experience in sum- 
mer vacation exchange. Joseph W. Fix, 
669 Nelson Place, Newport, Kentucky. 

* Ok * 


Sunvly or Exchange. Any congenial 
denomination, month of August. Hon- 
orarium or use of manse: will consider 
exchange. Careful use of home assured; 
we heve no children or pets. References 


exchanged. Prefer Denver, colorado 

Springs, or what have you? Age 39. 

W. Howard Lee, Flager Memorial Pres- 

byterian Church, St. Augustine, Florida. 
* * * 


Will Supply. Baptist minister wishes 
to supply pulpit in Florida for month 
of July or August. Former pastor in 
Florida. No exchange. Milton G. Perry, 
First Baptist Church, 208 Market St., 
Warren, Pennsylvania. 

ea .< 

Will Supply. Methodist minister ex- 
pects to spend week-end of July 24 in 
vicinity of Susquehanna County, Penn- 
sylvania and will be happy to supply 
pulpit or circuit in exchange for week- 
end entertainment. Milton Thomas, 
Wattsburg, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


Will Supply. During month of July 
east of Mississippi River. Would expect 
use of parsonage and _ honorarium. 
Ready to share in a progressive sum- 
mer program by arrangement with 
minister or congregation. Congrega- 
tional Christian. References. Minister 
and wife, both of whom are interested 
and active. Henry L. Rust, Congrega- 
tional Church, Sherburn, Minnesota. 

* * * 

Reidsville, North Carolina. Methodist 
church. Nine hundred members. Will 
exchange pulpit and parsonage for one 
month. Last week of July and first 
of August. One service on Sunday. 
Many points of interest nearby. Prefer 


Canada, New England or New Orleans. | 


A. C. Waggoner, 
Street, Reidsville, 


Will consider others. 
306 South Main 
North Carolina. 

ok * * 

Will Supply. Will supply during the 
months of June, July or August for 
use of manse or parsonage. O. E. Dol- 
ven, Horace, North Dakota. 

a ca 

St. Paul, Minnesota. Will supply or 
exchange with any Protestant minister 
in Denver, 
month. Approximate dates —July 15 
to August 15. Dates are flexible and 
can be changed. Correspondence wel- 
comed. Will require use of parsonage. 


W. W. Witt. 1971 Princeton Avenue, | 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota. 
a * 7 

Will Supply pulpit in commuting 


distance of Union Theological Semin- 


ary, New York, during the Summer | 


Session, about July 1-August 15 in ex- 
change for use of parsonage. My wife 
and high school boy and girl will be 
with me. Can furnish good references. 
Paul O. Cardwell, 1014 N. Edgefield, 
Dallas, Texas. 

x * 

Massena, New York. Town church 
in fine vacation country on St. Lawrence 
River. 
sand Islands, Canada, and the Adiron- 
dacks. Eight-room parsonage, cool, com- 
fortable, modern conveniences, Morn- 
ing service only. Desire mutual ex- 
change for August. First Sunday in 
Senvtember optional. Would go any- 
where, Maine to Rhode Island, not too 
far from coast. 
Fast Orvis, Massena, New York. 

ok * * 

Will Supply. Minister of Methodist 
church (1100 members) will supply pul- 
vit of any denomination in vicinity of 
Boston, preferably, but in New England, 
for use of parsonage, July 17 to August 

(Turn to next page) 


Colorado, or vicinity, for a | 


Good fishing. Near The Thovu- | 


Ray N. McCann, 19 | 
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Studios of George L. Payne 
Eos American Productions in 
Stained Glass, Lighting 
Fixtures, Woodwork, 
Altar Ornaments & Tablets 
Genuine Carillons 





American Representative of 
J. Wippell & Co., Ltd. 
Exeter ¢@ England 
English Church Art 
Address Inquiries 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 


OQNE LEE PLACE.* PATERSON 10,N. J. 
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UNION LESSON HELPS 


on the International Uniform Lessons 


are based 
squarely on 
the Bible 


Union Lesson Helps stand for and emphasize the 
foundation truths held in common by all evangelical 
Christians. Undenominational and uncontroversial, 
they ca be used with safety in any Sunday school. 


Write for free specimens 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 

















Philadelphia, Pa 


1816 Chestnut Street 








Electric Lighted 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
HONOR ROLLS 


Send for FREE Cata- 
log containing illustra- 
tions and prices of the 
various types of bulle- 
tins made by us. A post 
card will do! Please 
mention name of your 
church. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Ashtabula, Ohle 





Department C 








STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 
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“My Name Is Han” 





@ Extra copies of this im- 
portant issue will be made 
available. Single copies, 
30¢; 6 copies for $1.50. 
Here is a chance to give 
reliable information to your 
church leaders. 











9; AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT has consistently published helpful 

material in this field but the May issue will be largely devoted to 

that subject. Authentic articles by recognized leaders in the field. 
Included: 


USING FILMS IN THE CHURCH SERVICE—Harry J. Kreider 
FINANCING THE LOCAL VISUAL AIDS PROGRAM—William 


A. Hunter 


TEACHING WITH THE RECORDER—Don A. Bundy 
FILMS IN THE CLASSROOM—Roger C. Marmon and Carlton 


J. Frazier 


FILMS FOR SOCIAL ACTION—William S. Hockman 
FILMS FOR FELLOWSHIP—Roger C. Marmon and Carlton J. 


Frazier 


USE OF RECORDERS IN THE CHURCH—Edward T. Wertheim 
FILMS AND TELEVISION IN THE YOUTH CANTEEN—Harry 


A. Hull 


Make sure that your subscription is in good shape 
so you will not miss this most important issue 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 


1900 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 

















CHURCH PEWS 


Write now for an estimate 
on prices and delivery dates 
on our 


POSTURE 
CURVE 
PEWS 


in solid woods. We have 
early delivery dates. 


HELM & SON EQUIPMENT CO. 


Pineville, Missouri 








A Declaration on Religious Freedom 
(From page 69) 

present tensions could be relaxed by 

such a method. 

Our witness in behalf of basic reli- 
gious freedom is not limited to the 
states which are under Communist 
domination. There is also a_ totali- 
tarianism of a Fascist type which is 
hostile to religious freedom. States 
which profess to be defending the 
rights of religion may in practice be 
denying those rights by their treat- 
ment of minority groups. 

We cannot be silent about the fact 
that in Spain, the Argentine and else- 
where there are today grievous ab- 
ridgements of religious freedom. In 
championing religious freedom we 
mean freedom from coercion by any 
earthly power, whether political or ec- 
clessiastical, that assumes the prero- 
gative of God and attempts to control 
the conscience of the individual. 

We do not know the facts of the situ- 
ation in the Communist-controlled 
countries well enough to justify us in 
fully evaluating the acts of our Chris- 
tian brethren who are passing through 
a terrible ordeal. We can, however, 


have a confident trust that in every 
country there will be a faithful rem- 
_ nant who under all circumstances of 


conflict will choose to obey God rather 
than men and who will not compro- 
mise their Christian convictions. 

It is out of such fidelity to the word 
of God in the face of hardship and 
danger that the Christian church in 
other ages has survived attack and had 
its spiritual vitality renewed. The 
greatest service which we can render 
tc hard-pressed .Christians in many 
countries is to stand beside them in a 
fellowship of the spirit and to pray 
that they may be sustained by the 
divine assurance that the faithfulness 
will not be in vain. 

The threat which the churches con- 
front in other lands is a ringing call 
ts Christians, in lands that are still 
free, to redouble their efforts in behalf 
of social justice and human rights. It 
is in the soil of misery and injustice 
that Communism thrives. 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 
(From page 73) 
15. Exchange of parsonages and pul- 
pits possible. Write C. F. Jones, 1134 
6th Street, Lorain, Ohio. 
owe 

Will Supply. Non-denominational 
minister desires to preach Sundays in 
churches not too far from Chicago. 
Small honorarium and expenses. Small 
towns or smaller city churches pre- 
ferred. Norval E. Packwood, 1015 East 
52nd Street, Chicago 15, Illinois. 
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eligion in the British Isles 


News Letter 


by Albert D, Belden 


Cathedral Triumph 

St. Paul’s, London—that “Church-of- 
all-the-World,” which was the center 
of such appalling destruction in the 
war but which itself escaped as by a 
miracle, witnessed a very different 
scene recently. 

Dr. Ward, bishop of London, played 
the part of mendicant friar on the 
steps of the cathedral and received 
gifts towards his Diocesan Construc- 
tion Fund to the tune of £27,000 from 
his devoted parishioners. 

So the “lil ol’ city” is showing signs 
of sturdy self-help in her time of need. 


Ancestral Aid 

A similar story comes from Chiches- 
ter. There the estimated cost of re- 
pairing and restoring the building 
threatened to be impossibly great. In 
preparation for repairing the roofs 
they were stripped of their ancient 
lead coverings which had not been dis- 
turbed for 700 years. 


The lead proved to be of such thick- 
ness and quality that when sold it 
brought more than enough to pay the 
cost of restoration—so now an even 
more thorough scheme can be under- 
taken. Here is the “dead hand of the 
past” proving anything but a handi- 
cap—in fact it was “Ancestors to the 


” 


rescue. 
Publicity and the Church 

A Christian children’s colored “com- 
ic,” a weekly news-sheet, and an illus- 
trated magazine, are among the plans 
being prepared by the new Society for 
Christian Publicity. The “comic” will, 
it is hoped, prove as exciting and at- 
tractive to children as any other, but 
it will be very different in tone from 
some of the existing ones. 

Parents who are worried by the in- 
fluence on their children of these 
eagerly-devoured production, will wel- 
come this new venture. 

“We are not trying to compete with 
any other church society,” explained 
the secretary, Rev. Marcus Morris, 
“we are tackling what no one else is 
doing—the production of popular pe- 
riodicals that will present Christian 
teaching and news about the church to 
people who normally hear nothing 
about it. 

“We believe that it can be done in 
a way that will attract and challenge 
them. People have been saying for a 


long time that something of this kind 
is badly needed.” 
Primate Visits Wales 

During his official visit to the Prov- 
ince of Wales, in connection with the 
centenary celebrations of Trinity Col- 
lege, Carmarthen, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was the guest of the Arch- 
bishop of Wales, Dr. David L. Prosser, 
and preached to a congregation of 
nearly two thousand at evensong at St. 
David’s Cathedral. People travelled 
from all parts of West Wales to be 
present at the service, and nearly a 
hundred clergy walked in the proces- 
sion into the cathedral. The primate 
recalled a visit he had made to St. 
David’s more than twenty years ago 
when he was a schoolmaster. “The 
loveliness of the place,” said Dr. 
Fisher, “and the loveliness of this no- 
ble house of God entered deeply into 
my soul.” This is the third visit of 
an English primate to Wales in 761 
years. The first was in 1188, the sec- 
ond in 1925. 
Child Delinquency 

Britain is very exercised in mind 
just now over the moral dangers to 
which its post-war childhood is ex- 
posed. The Church of England has 
published a report called “Children 
Adrift”—but it is very conventional 
in its recommendations. A very much 
better and more vital attitude to the 
problem is represented by a fine article 
by Thomas England in the British 
Weekly, bearing the brave title “The 
Extermination of Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy.” The writer stressed the simple 
fact that most delinquency arises from 
youngsters not having enough to en- 
gage their energy. “Let them have 
plenty to do” is his motto. 

Here is an extract of some interest: 

“Fortunately, or unfortunately, I 
have some disused gravel pits. In the 
summer holidays some hundreds of 
youngsters resort thither uninvited. 
They paddle, swim, fish, sail, camp or 
do what they like. The police have a 
tendency to gravitate there, life being 
much more interesting than in the 
somewhat monotonous estate nearby. 

“T asked a constable if the young- 
sters gave them much trouble. ‘Dear 
0; but, please sir, don’t make this a 
park. They don’t want no geraniums.’ 

“Although the attendance in August 
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WIZLLSTE- 
Chait aud Filyt 


OWNS 


For Choir gowns and 
Pulpit Robes of course 
you'll want to see the 
Willsie Needlemaster. 
Hand tailored for long 
life and hard usage. 
Let us send you mate- 
rial samples and 
prices. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
1437 Randolph Street 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
9th and Douglas Sts. 
Omaha 8, Neb. 

1900 N. St. Paul Street, Dallas, Texas 























cBIBLETONE? 
‘S RECORDS 


Write for Free Booklet T4 
al 










354- 4th Ave. 
New York 10 





Kehgurvs Kccordumips 
MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE 








BROOKS SIMPLIFIED INDEXING 


locates the article, reference, verse or subject 
you want instantly. Simple, convenient and 
quick .-. . inexpensive. Original outfit for 
preachers, teachers, students and all seeking 
organized information sources, only $3.50 
postpaid. Order today. 
AMERICAN PROPHETIC LEAGUE, INC. 

Box BB, Eagle Rock, Los Angeles 41, Cal. 











BEAUTY—ECONOMY! 


Your church even more attractive with popular 
American church trusses. Many designs. Used 


since 1922. Literature upon request. 


Aa AMERICAN ROOF TRUSS CO. 
eS 5842 Stony Island Ave., Chicago 




















Pulpit Background 
Rich Wine Velour— 
all sizes. 5’x9’ $38 
@ 2 Rooms in 1 

@ Stage Drapes 
@ Also Portable 

Samples & Estimate 
Send Sizes, Sketch 
Camden Artcraft Co. 
180 N. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 















. the LAST WORD in sub- 
st: intial, convenient folding 
organs. Marvelous volume 
resonance and _ purity of 
tone, Tropically treated. Fa- 
mous over the world for 40 
years. Write for free catalog. 
A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
1906 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 22, Ill. 
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Secret Message Cards 
Build Loyalty 
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it becomes very clear. 


next Sunday. 


is restrained and orderly. 


“invisible member.” 


1900 Euclid Avenue 





The front of the card is clear and legible. 
copy on the back is invisible. 
It reminds the receiver that 
he has been missed and his friends hope he will be back 


TWO CARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


No. 1—This card, pictured above, is for adults and ap- 
plies to the services of worship. The invisible message 


No. 2—A new card with a picture of children is for 
Sunday school boys and girls. 
form of a jingle which gets the message of absenteeism 
across and asks that the receiver does not become an 


PRICES 
The cards sell for 50c per dozen or $3.00 per 100 


Samples of both cards will be sent upon request 
accompanied with five cents 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Inc. 


But the 
When dipped in water 


The message is in the 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 











averages over 1,000 a day, on the first 
in September it would be difficult to 
collect a pailful of litter. 

“One summer we engaged play lead- 
ers and provided a variety of equip- 
ment. Believe it or not, there was not 
a solitary ball missing at the end of 
the holiday.” 

This is also an American problem— 
perhaps the main solution is the same. 


Mindzenty and Rome 

There have been great demonstra- 
tions of Catholic protest all over Bri- 
tain against the trial and sentence of 
Cardinal Mindzenty. ~ But in Free 
Church circles it is felt that now both 
of the great Catholic churches have an 
unrivalled opportunity. If the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church would seize 
this opportunity to befriend Mindzen- 
ty, she could pierce the heart of her 
ecclesiastical rival and lay the founda- 
tion of a new understanding. Whilst, 
if Rome is sincere in defending lib- 
erty—freedom of conscience, of speech, 
and of assembly, in this case she would 
do well to stand for it equally in all 
cases and instruct her hierarchy to do 


likewise, especially in the Latin coun- 
tries. 

This is one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities Rome has ever had to establish 
once and for all her belief in Christian 
liberty for all. Let her cease all per- 
secution of religious minorities. 


Michael Scott 

This modern Livingstone, who has 
suffered imprisonment for his cham- 
pionship of the unhappy Herreros tribe 
of Southwest Africa is in London. 
Their chiefs were refused permission 
to come to Europe to plead their case 
against oppression and _ exploitation, 
but Michael Scott succeeded in coming. 
He has forwarded a personal appeal 
to the prime minister. Many people 
in Britain are deeply concerned and 
disappointed with the reactionary at- 
titude to the black race exhibited by 
the present government of South Af- 


rica. Here is an extract from a re- 
cent article of Mr. Scott’s in “The 
Church of England Newspaper and 


Record.” 
“After thirty years of the manda- 
tory administration, the native inhab- 


| them no form of elected 





itants remain without any form of 
elected representation in the House of 
Assembly in South-West Africa or in 
the Advisory or Executive Councils. 
“By declining to submit a trustee- 
ship agreement and refusing to recog- 


| nize the United Nations as the succes- 


sor of the League of Nations in the 
matter of trusteeship, South Africa, 
ipso facto, deprived the native inhab- 
itants of the right of petition which 
they enjoyed under the League. On the 
other hand, South Africa conceded to 
representa- 
tion in the proposed new constitution. 


| She declares that these proposals, giv- 


| system 


ing the white population six seats in 
the Union’s House of Assembly, do not 
amount to ‘incorporation’ into the 
Union but rather ‘integration’ and that 
she will continue to administer the ter- 
ritory in accordance with ‘the letter 
and the spirit of the mandate.’ 

“Since the essence of the mandatory 
was international supervision 


| it is difficult to understand how this 


can be, or on what moral or legal 
authority the present administration 
can claim to be based.” 


Conscription 





The churches in Britain are just be- 
ginning to wake up to the fact that 
peace-time conscription is now the law. 
Now their own lads are being taken 
by the state and taught to kill, the 
draft has become the “draught” in 
Bible classes, Sunday school teaching 
staffs, etc. One Christian father had 
a shock when to his question ‘what 
have you learned in the first three 
months” addressed to his conscript 
son, his boy replied jauntily “Oh, only 
five ways of killing a man without 
any weapons.” It is dawning on the 
mind of the church that Christian 
yeuth all over the world are learning 
how to kill each other. Somehow this 
doesn’t seem to harmonize with “I be- 
lieve in the Holy Catholic Church.” 

Dr. Bernard Clausen’s brave stand 
in Cleveland against the “draft’’ has 
not passed unnoticed in Britain. 
Ojibways 

The Rev. Justice F. Southam, who 
for over five years has been vicar of 
Langton-on-Swale, Northallerton, has 
been granted three years’ leave of ab- 
sence by the Bishop of Ripon to be- 
come priest of a tribe of Ojibway In- 
dians, 100 miles north of Winnipeg, 
Canada. Mr. Southam, who is able 
to speak the tribe’s language, leaves 
in a month’s time. 

He has travelled to Australia, In- 
dia and many other parts of the Em- 
pire on church work, and is an ex- 
chaplain to the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police. Mr. Southam is a bachelor. 
His foremost hobby is tapestry work. 
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PIPE ORGAN DIRECTORY 





ARKANSAS MISSOURI 











| 
ARKANSAS ORGAN CO. you never tire ds | 


W. J. Cushing, Pres. 
ORGAN BUILDERS | 
KILGEN ton | 











Designers and builders of fine 
organs. Modernizing, rebuild- 
ing, additions, chimes, tuning | 
all makes of organs. | 
“Experience IS an advantage” 


P.O. Box 491, N. Little Rock, Ark. 





























° We have seen many organ style-cycles | 
come and go in our three centuries of 
experience. We know that mere bril- 
liance can soon become monotonous... 
that today’s fad becomes tiresome to- 

| morrow. 


That is why KILGEN steadfastly 
clings to the classic, balanced tonal 
structure that never goes out of style 
... because its soul-stirring beauty, like 
a great cathedral, endures throughout 
the years. Your instrument will stand 
the test of time when you choose a 


KILGEN ORGAN 


—the voice of lasting inspiration 


Kilgen }JOrgans 


The Kilgen Organ Company 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY 
4632 West Florissant Avenue, St. Louis 15, Mo. | 








CONNECTICUT 





4 


\PIPE ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Ine. 
Hartford, Conn. 
} Inquiries Welcomed 








c 











ILLINOIS 











CALL ON WICKS... | | 





for the finest in REAL pipe 
organ performance! Regardless 
of size, every WICKS ORGAN 
is unsurpassed. 

















OHIO 





HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Alliance, Ohio 


CHURCH ORGANS 
Established in 1898 
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NEED A PIPE ORGAN? 


Watch this page each month. You 
will find a list of competent organ 
builders ready to serve you. 


i] SCHANTZ 
‘ie Organ Company 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 


| {lq Member Associated Organbuilders of America 


“ORGANS 











NEW JERSEY 








a 
Organ Maintenance 
Rebuilding @ Repairs 
Additions @ Tuning 
Organ Chimes 
Amplified Tower Chimes 
Yearly Maintenance Contracts 
Courteous and Dependable 
Pipe Organ Service 
by Factory-Trained Experts 


CHESTER A. RAYMOND 
Organ Builder 


44 SPRING ST. PRINCETON, N. J. 
Phone 935 


Member Associated Organ Builders of America 











PENNSYLVANIA 








ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 


Modernizing old type pipe organs and installa- 
tion of chimes, harp and vibro harp our spe- 
cialty, also enlarging, repairing, rebuilding, 
tuning and voicing. Mostly all the wall 
done on the premises. 

Best of workmanship and skill put into every 
job that we do. Can give best of references. 
A visit to one of our modernized or rebuilt 
organs solicited before you decide on the 
party who is to do the work. Our workman- 
ship is backed by forty-seven years’ experi- 
ence. We buy and sell pipe organs. 


ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


Bangor, Pennsylvania Phone 404 











TEXAS 








Stephens & Miller Assoc. 


ORGAN BUILDERS 


New Organs — Rebuilding — Maintenance 
DENTON, TEXAS 


414 Fry Street Ph. 1674-W 























| Books Which Will Help You With 
The New Building or Alterations 


PROTESTANT CHURCH BUILDING 
by William H. Leach 











A complete survey for churches and churchmen planning new buildings. 
Written by a competent observer and student. The first half considers 
the organization for building: appointment of the committee, comity agree- 
ments. finance, etc. The second part deals with architecture of nave, edu- 


cational rooms, social facilities, heating, lighting, etc. A chapter on the 


parsonage. 


Cloth bound. Large pages. Delightfully illustrated—$3.00 


CHURCH BUILDING FINANCE 
By Elbert M. Conover 


The most effective methods of securing money 
for financing the new church. (Paper.) 75c 


PLANNING THE SMALL CHURCH 
Designs of thirty churches which show the 
THE CHURCH BUILDING GUIDE way to inexpensive beauty and utility. (Pa- 
By Elbert M. Conover ner.) $1.00 
A practical handbook on all phases of the 
building program. Organization and finance. 
The architect. Building, and furnishing the 
church. 158 pages. Grained paper cover. $1.50 


THE CHURCH BUILDER 
By Elbert M. Conover 
A complete guide for the church building or 
improvement program. Cloth bound, illus- 
trated. 192 pages. $2.75 


THE ALTAR IN YOUR CHURCH 
By William H. Leach 
Traces the development from communion table 
to the altar and gives instruction in the pro- 
per use of the altar and its furnishings. JI- 


THE CHURCH BEAUTIFUL 
lustrated. (Paper.) 75c 


By John R. Scotford 


A practical discussion of church architecture CHURCH BUILDING FINANCE 
from a clergyman’s viewpoint. Emphasis is 


be . Conover 
on beauty rather than engineering. Superbly By he rt M. © : 
illustrated, (Cloth.) $3.50 The most effective methods of securing money 


for financing the new church. (Paper.) 75c 
BUILDING FOR WORSHIP 
By Elbert M. Conover 
Sixty pages, profusely illustrated, giving de- 


PLANNING CHURCH BUILDINGS 


A book of plans, exterior designs and interior 
views of churches to cost from $35,000 to 


$800,000. (Paper) $2.00 tailed study of chancel, pulpit, window, or- 
PLANNING AND FINANCING THE NEW gan, bells, etc. (Paper.) 50c 
CHURCH REBUILDING THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 

By Martin Anderson CHURCH 
A practical handbook, illustrated in photogra- Designs and plans for enlarging and remodel- 


ing small church buildings. (Paper.) 50c 


THE HOME OF THE RURAL PASTOR 
Py Ralph A. Felton 
110-page, paper bound booklet on the plan- 


vure Material on parish house included. 
(Cloth.) $3.00 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL AND PARISH 
HOUSE BUILDING 


By Elbert M. Conover ning of the parsonage. Much broader than 
All phases of building for religious education the title indicates. Good for rural, town or 
and social activities. (Paper.) $1.50 city parsonages. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
DEPARTMENT 

















“pipe ROBES | 


Bh a. of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-16 (choir robes); J-16 a 


(junior choir); P-16 (pulpit robes). ~ Catalog free on request 
AF coLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN Co. | || The C. E. Ward Co. 


for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 
Supplies - Ete. 












VESTMENTS | 
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CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK New London, Ohlo 
117 N.Wacker 1000N. Market 366 Fifth Ave. | 

WHAT EASTER MEANS For Easter is a holy day— 


It means God’s love and care 
Have come upon the earth to stay 
For children everywhere 


A Recitation for the Primary Children 
By Marion C. H. Ebersole 
Easter means a new dress 





And colored eggs galore; 
Easter means a bunny, too; 
But, oh, it means much more! 


Read 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


Found in Prospering 
Churches 


Easter means the winter’s past, 
And fiowers and birds awake; 

Easter means God holds us fast 
In love for Jesus’ sake. 








The distribution of any literature 
can be more effective when it is prop- 
erly displayed. A good literature rack 


makes this possible. 





ae 


Here is one which has advantages 


over the old metal racks. This is made 


from plexiglass so the reader sees the 
entire front of the tract. It is made 
Do you want informa- 
tion regarding the rack and its dis- 
tributor? Ask about New Product No. 
4491, 


in various sizes. 





MENNONITES COLLECT FARM 
EQUIPMENT FOR REFUGEES 


Akron, Pennsylvania—A campaign to 
collect horse-drawn farm equipment for 
Mennonites refugees in Paraguay and 
Uruguay, has been started by the Men- 
nonite Central Committee. 

Collection centers have been set up 
by the organization in Kansas, Iowa, 
Illinois, California and Pennsylvania. 


Members of the sect, and others who 


|; may want_ to contribute, have been 


asked to repair the old machinery and 
disassemble it for shipping. It was said 
that shipping centers for overseas re- 
lief are not equipped to handle this 
project. 

A similar program last year sup- 
plied the refugees with smaller items 
of equipment, such as tools and utensils 
for the working of land in their newly- 
settled communities in South America. 


Since the close of World War II 
more than 4,700 Mennonite refugees 
from Europe have entered Paraguay, 
while nearly 800 are becoming estab- 
lished in agricultural communities in 
Uruguay, officials of the committee said. 


RNS 
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Editorials 
(From page 7) 


silly that business organizations provide for 
their employees better than do the churches. 


The ministers are largely to be blamed. | 


When the federal social security law was first 
proposed most ministers were against it. This 
writer recalls the debates. It would be a min- 
gling of church and state, some insisted. Oth- 
ers who were more honest felt that the federal 
plan would in some way jeopardize the min- 
isterial pension plans then operating. Their 
failure to see thousands of lay-employees un- 
protected by the ministerial pension plans was 
not a credit to the profession. 

With pending legislation the federal social 
security plan takes on new importance and the 
failure to include church employees will place 
churches under a severe handicap in the se- 
curing of competent workers. 

The same thing is true in the various federal 
and state programs for fair employment 
legislation. These acts are to prevent dis- 
crimination in employment. One is not to suffer 
unemployment because of the color of his skin 
or his religious faith. Ministers have been 
usually in favor of the legislation but, for some 
strange reason, have been almost as universally 
in favor of exempting religious organizations 
from the terms of the legislation. 

A member in the Ohio legislature recently 
raised a question about this attitude on the 
part of ministers. “Why is it,” he asked, ‘‘that 
they are so eager to have business assume 
these responsibilities and yet expect to have 
their own organizations exempted from the 
provisions of the act?” 

We think that the exemption of churches 
from both the social security legislation and 
from the fair employment acts are to be re- 
gretted. So far as churches are concerned their 
desire for exemption is short sighted. No one 
knows just what congress will do with the pro- 
posed social security expansion. But if the pro- 
tection goes to the figures which Mr. Truman 
suggests there will be few denominational pen- 
sion systems which will offer as adequate se- 
curity for old age. Ministers who have con- 
sistently opposed inclusion of churches in the 
plan will be the financial losers. 


National Go-to-Church 


Campaign 
T have of us who believe in advertising 





have often wished that we might have an 
honest, thorough effort made to promote 
Christian ethics and church attendance through 








DENNING FIXTURES 
FOR CHURCH PEWS 


THE ORIGINAL HAT 
HOLDER 


has been standard church equip- 
ment for over 40 years. More than 
10,000 churches are equipped. Hat 
holders attached to back of pews 
eliminate cloak room congestion. 


Richly finished in light bronze, 
dark bronze and nickel 





DENNING’S ENVELOPE HOLDER 





The Denning Manufacturing Co. 
2028 E. 70th St. Cleveland 3, O. 

















CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and economical 
Over 7,000 IN USE. They increase at- 
tendance, interest and collections. Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic letters from Pas- 
tors. Write today for illus. Catalog L. 

H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308% E. 4th St. Davenport, la. 

















WEDDING 
FTIQUETTE 


by Jabez Taylor 
Every home which is planning 
a wedding will appreciate this lit- 
tle book. 





Fifty-two pages of information and instructions 
including First Plans, State Laws, Obligations of 
Bride’s Parents, Obligation of the Groom, Duties 
of Minister, Best Man, Bride’s maids, Ushers, the 
Processional, the Reception, Photographs and 
finally pages for listing the names of the guests 
to be invited. 


Laminated, Washable Cover 


Price, 50¢c Per Copy 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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advertising space. There have been many ef- 
forts to advertise religion but they have been 
handicapped by financial limitations. Either 
they have been locally promoted or the sponsors 
have started out trying to get all of the free 
space available. To our mind there has never 
been a serious effort, based on the same analy- 
sis and careful copy preparation, that char- 
acterizes the national commercial advertising 
campaigns. 

We have recently received a publicity re- 
lease which would indicate that one is on the 
way. It is a national go-to-church campaign 
with headquarters at 3974 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 5, California. Its lists of spon- 
sors includes dozens of the leading business 
men, educators and statesmen. It announces 
a publicity campaign which will include radio, 
newspapers, magazines, television and motion 
pictures. 

But more convincing than these is the fact 
that the first release which reaches us comes 
from the Los Angeles offices of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company of Los Angeles, which is 
one of the outstanding publicity houses and 
advertising agencies of our country. 

We feel that a go-to-church campaign di- 
rected on a professional basis, such as this one 
may be, can be most productive in results. 
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What Did President Tru- 
man Tell the Preachers? 


N 1946 a delegation of Protestant clergymen 
| called on the new President and presented 

a petition asking him to recall his personal 
representative to the Vatican, Myron C. Tay- 
lor. According to reports the president seemed 
very much in sympathy with their objectives 
and assured them that the appointment was 
purely temporary and that Mr. Taylor would 
be recalled “when peace comes.” 

Since then a lot of us have been wondering 
just what the phrase “when peace comes” 
meant to the President. There are several 
things it might have meant. It might have 
meant the end of the armed conflict. But evi- 
dently it didn’t. It still might mean such a 
time as Congress makes a declaration of peace. 
Or it might mean the hoped for era when the 
dream of Christmastide becomes a reality in 
this sordid old earth. We suspect the Presi- 
dent means the latter. 

At least we have to repeat this editorial ever 
so often and each time it is repeated Mr. Tay- 
lor is still the President’s personal represent- 
ative at the Vatican. 














Toward A More Efficient Ministry 
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3 Three-Purpose  |- | 
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a. 
—= Sermon Folder | — / 
—- aaa 1. It collects ideas. Ps | 
—__ 2. It provides a manuscript cover. ear eonere ay | ; 
vie 3. It is a sermon filing system. Sma EIC 
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dma other enclosures to pocket size. ; 
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This is the way the folder looks 
when folded for the book shelf or 
your coat pocket. If you do not 
have a filing cabinet it can be 
placed directly on your book shelves. 
The size (folded) is 6” x 934”. 


1900 EUCLID AVENUE 


PRICES 
Single Folder—10c 
16 Folders—$1.25 
50 or More—6',¢ Each 
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This is the way the folder looks 
when it reaches you: The size is 
9”x11%,”. It fits the letter-sized 
filing cabinet. If you want to use 
it in the cabinet it is ready for use. 


INC. 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 


The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 














CHURCH BOARDS 





Toward a More Efficient Church. A book by 
William H. Leach, written to provide a text for 
church boards who wish to take their task 
‘seriously. Provides lesson material and discus- 
sion questions for six evenings. $1.50. Church 
Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this De- 
partment: Ten cents per word; minimum charge, 
$1.00; payable in advance. The publisher re- 
serves the right to decline advertising and refund 
remittance. If box number is used add ten cents 
for forwarding postage. 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 








BIBLE SEMINARY 





Galilean Bible Seminary, New 


York. 


Higgins Bay, 
Resident and extra-mural courses. 








BOOKBINDING 





Old Bibles rebound like new, regardless of con- 
dition. Books, Hymnals, Magazines and all types 
of bookbinding. Prompt service at reasonable 











prices. Norris Bookbinding Company, Greenwood, 
Mississippi. 
BOOKS 
Religious Libraries purchased. Send list or 


write for details. 
ids 6, Michigan. 


Baker Book House, Grand Rap- 


Needed: Schaff’s “History of the Christian 
Church,” set or individual volumes; Burton’s 
“Body, Soul and Spirit.” H. Wernecke, Librarian, 


Eden Seminary, Webster Grove, Missouri, 

“From Romanism to Evangelical Christianity” 
by Dr. Bisceglia. One copy, 25c; 5 copies, $1.00; 
40 copies, $5.00; 100 copies, $10.00. Italian 
Mission, P.O. Box 4553, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Marriage and Sexual Harmony by Oliver M. 
Butterfield. Recognized as a safe guide. Paper 
bound. Ninety-six pages. Fifty cents prepaid 


Church Management, Inc., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


1900 Euclid Avenue, 


Out-of-Print Leach Books. We have some good 
used copies available at the rates shown: “Church 
Finance,” $1.25; “Church Publicity,” $1.25; 
“The Making of the Minister,” $1.00; “Putting 
It Across,” 80c. Church Management, Inc., 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Wedding Etiquette. An attractive booklet which 
gives details of wedding etiquette including prob- 
lems of the bride, problems of the groom, issuing 
invitations, plans for reception, the processional, 
wedding music, decorations, etc. Almost a neces- 
sity to the minister; a wonderful pre-marriage 
gift to the bride and groom. Fifty cents per copy. 
Church Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








BOUND VOLUMES 





Church Management. Binding costs are so high 


that we have had very few copies of Volume 24 
made up. This volume includes all issues begin- 


ning with October, 1947, and continuing through 
the September, 1948, number. Black waterproof 
cloth. $5.00 each; postage prepaid when remit- 
Church Management, 


Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 











CHURCH BULLETIN EXCHANGE 





Bulletins and other printed matter sent us are 
read and then held for requests from readers. 
Put us on your mailing Hst. As material is 
available it will be sent to you upon request. 
Include stamps for postage. Church Management, 
Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








OFFERING PLATES 





Four 1{0-inch, wooden offering plates, walnut 
finish, green felt pad. Special price for four, 
$14.00. New stock, bargain. Church Manage- 
ment, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 








OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





It Will Pay You to write for special discount: 
Sound Projectors, Addressing Machines, Wire 
Recorders, Screens, Cameras. Gospel Films rent 
or sale reasonable. 
Plains, Missouri. 





Print-O-Matic Post Card Duplicator, Model 
A-2. Complete with supply kit. This duplicator 
has an automatic feed and is adaptable for cards 


from 3x5 inches to 4x6 inches, $13.50. Postage 
prepaid. Church Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








SOUND PROJECTORS 





Leading make 16mm sound movie projectors, 
screens, microphones, everything! Shipped pre- 
paid throughout nation to the glory of God! 
Savings, satisfaction guaranteed! Poorman Pro- 
jectors, Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania. 


New 1949-!6mm Sound Projector, $250.00. 
Screen, $30.00. Ben Stinson, 521 South Lombard 
Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 








SUMMER COTTAGE 





Furnished cottage, four rooms, bath, 
Excellent location, near 
conference center, Northfield, Massachusetts. 
$150.00, plus electricity, for the season. Rev. 
John L. Brown, Cobleskill, New York. 


For Rent: 
two screened porches. 








A SUCCESSFUL FAILURE 
Thoreau’s New England pastoral, A 
Week the Concord and Merrimac 
Rivers, was an entire failure. Seven 
hundred of the one thousand copies 
printed were returned from the pub- 


on 


lishers. He wrote in his diary: “I have 
some nine hundred volumes in my li- 
brary, seven hundred of which I wrote 
myself.” Yet he took up his pen with 


as much determination as ever. 


Rev. Kenneth L. Sutter, West | 
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PASTOR'S 
CALLING CARD 


No. 718 




















Increase the Effectiveness of 
Your Pastoral Calling 
With This Card 


Time spent on a pastoral call where no 
one is at home need not be wasted if you 
use this beautiful card. Left at the door, 
it conveys your message of interest, friend- 
ship and inspiration; invites church at- 
tendance; expresses your desire to aid in 
time of need. 

Convenient in size (4x2% inches) to fit 
vest pocket or card case, the card is yet 
sure to attract attention by the softly 
blended colors of the reproduction of How- 
ard Chandler Christy’s new painting ‘‘Jesus 
the Christ.” Looking at this picture will 
be an experience of worship for your 
people. 


65 cents per hundred 
$6.00 per thousand 
Sample on Request 
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Send for this free descriptive folder on 


MAAS-ROWE 
VIBRACHIMES 


Perfection in miniature chimes! 
—the new instrument that provides tradi- 
tional chimes for church or chapel and 
that can be used with a tower amplification 
system as a carillon. Complements any 
organ, pipe or electronic; is easy to play; 
requires no installation; is readily port- 
able. The cost is less than you think! 


Fill in name and address and mail this adver- 
tisement to us. Folder will go to you at once. 











Name 

Address 

City State 
MAAS-ROWE 


ELECTROMUSIC CORPORATION } 
3019 Casitas Ave. * Los Angeles 26, Calif. & 
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AUTOMATIC 
DUPLICATORS 


DELUXE—Open Drum Model 





Includes Federal 
Excise Tax 


$39.75 


Also six stencils, brush, ink, stylus, correc- 
tion fluid, writing plate, ink pad and instructions 


NEW POST CARD 
pid hig Ee ink and $9.75 


Includes stencils, brush, 


STENCILS (Postpaid) 


ok ae oe AR ea ae $1.98 
NEW “B” TOP-PRINTED, qu.......... 2.15 
6 oe eee 2.50 
“BEST,” TOP- PRINTED, qu.......... -- 2.75 


INK (Postpaid) 

BLACK, ECO. 1 Ib. 80c; BEST, 1 ib.. me 

FOUR COLORS, % Ib. each............ 
FOLIOS (Postpaid) 

“BEST” No. 56, 200 — fer all 

church seasons........ boeebuoeusen 

Miscellaneous designs for all ‘purposes. . 


PAPER 


Have a nice assortment. Send for samples. 
Send for catalog — Department 3 


VARICOLOR DUPLICATOR CO. 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 

















MEMORIAL and GIFT PLATES 
For Marking Furniture, Wigdows, Rooms, 
Fixtures, Pictures, etc. 


Engraved on brass or bronze and solid cast 
bronze raised letters 





Fully illustrated descriptive price list 
“Folder B45(2)” on request 


W. L. CLARK CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers—Established 1914 


60 Lafayette Street New York 13 











TOWARD A MORE 
EFFICIENT CHURCH 
by William H. Leach 


A text book for church officers. Discusses 
the methods of securing unity in the church 
program, making a local church program, 
the minister as a leader, democratic church 
finance, and an adequate church building. 

Questions and answers for discussion 
groups. 


Per Copy, $1.50 


Church Management, Inc. 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Myers Brothers, Ine. 


contract can include: 





Lighting fixtures and wiring 
Redesigning intcrior 
Remodeling interior 
Furniture and furnishings 
Reredos and dossals 

Painting, Painted Decorations 


Interior Construction Work 


INTERIOR 


oredesigning 







~~ 


ONE CONTRACT 


covers everything 


o remodeling 


© refurnishing 





il 


Put all your remodeling problems in one package, a contract with 





Myers Brothers. We are experienced and equipped to take care of every 
detail, using our own skilled craftsmen in every phase of the work. We do 
everything from taking an active part in preliminary discussions with your 


WRITE TO 
Myers Brothers, Inc. 


church committee to designing, building and placing the Chancel furniture. 
When we are through your church is completely furnished, ready for divine 


services. There will be no extra expenses to worry about. 





We place at vour disposal our wide experience in decorating church 
KRESGE BUILDING I d I | g 









interiors. Our keen perception of creating a worshipful atmosphere with 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO dignity and beauty is all a part of our contract. 

Arrange a meeting between your church committee and one of our 
representatives at your earliest convenience, at no obligatien. 








“Certainly, Mr. Cole, four more 
sound projectors would be a great 
help to our visual instruction 
program. But our budget... .”’ 







“We're not exceeding the budget, 
Miss Parker .. . just stretching it 
by buying Reveres.”’ 


The answer to: 
A LARGER. MORE EFFECTIVE VISUAL 


EDUCATION PROGRAM 






AT LOWER COST 


Faced with the problem ofexpanding their audio-visual programs 
on limited budgets. many schools are finding the solution in Revere Sound 
Projectors. Considerably lower in price than any comparable projector, 
the Revere meets every requirement for effective visual instruction. Thus 
for the same expenditure, your schools can afford several sound projectors 
instead of one. Too, Revere’s lightweight, streamlined design makes it 
readily portable. And its simplicity of operation makes it easy for the 
students themselves to set up and operate the Revere, further enhancing 
your visual education programs through added student participation. 

Your Revere dealer will be glad to arrange a demonstration of 
this money-saving, quality 16mm sound projector at your convenience. 
Phone him today! Revere Camera Company + Cuicaco 16 


A single unit weighing only 33 pounds, Revere 
Sound Projector is as easy lo carry as a suil- 
case. Other features include simple t-point 
threading . . . 750-watt illumination . . 


speedy automatic re-wind .. . fast 2-inch 
F 1.6 coated lens . . . 1600-foot reel capacity 
AC-DC current ... sound or silent pro- 


16 MM * Yfivalst~s Wi V00 SOUND PROJECTOR jection ... microphone-phonograph pickup. 





